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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


JF fpew ree seldom works itself out with the visible unity 
and dramatic consistency which may be discerned in 
the pending controversy between Austria and Hungary. 
The open suspension of all national liberties, by the procla- 
mation of martial law, has long been foreseen as the inevitable 
consequence of the rash and insincere policy of the Imperial 
Government. After the disasters of 1859, the Emperor 
Francis JOsEPH wished to recover, or to cultivate, the loyal 
attachment which had so often saved his predecessors in their 
extremity. Ten years of lawless tyranny were succeeded by 
a period of relaxation, and, almost beyond reasonable expec- 
tation, the statesmen of Hungary showed themselves ready 
to reconcile their countrymen to the dynasty which had done 
its utmost to forfeit their allegiance. While exiled dema- 
gogues declaimed against the anticipated perfidy of Austria, 
the true leaders of the nation resolved to try, in the face 
of the world, an experiment which must result either in 
the recovery of their rights or in a demonstration of the 
justice of future resistance. Their diplomacy consisted in 
an undisguised avowal of demands which, from their very 
nature, must be accepted or rejected as a whole. The 
Court of Vienna was, from the first, distinctly informed 
that concession and compromise were wholly inapplicable toa 
question of legal right. The de facto ruler of Hungary had to 
choose between the military occupation of a usurped dominion 
and the resumption of the constitutional title which his an- 
cestors had received under definite limitations. It was 
necessary, above all things, that he should submit to the 
ancient ceremony of coronation, and especially to the pre- 
liminary condition of the Royal oath. The acts of the 
interregnum were essentially invalid, although they might in 
certain cases be ratified by subsequent legislation. The pre- 
cedent of the last century governed the present case; for 
Josepu IT., in his mistaken zeal for theoretical reforms, had 
evaded the constitutional form which could alone make him 
rightful King of Huneary. His successor, Leoroip, was 
compelled not only to swear to the Hungarian Constitution, 
but to acknowledge that Josrru had not even been able to 
confer a valid title of nobility. Francis Josep might, 
without degradation, have treated the first ten years of 
his own administration as an irregular anomaly. Above 
all, he ought to have perceived that the Hungarians were 
not discussing the terms of a bargain, but pointing out the 
inevitable consequences of a principle which they could never 
abandon. By the acceptance of the legal Constitution, the 
King of Huncary would, in his turn, have éntered into the 
full possession of every Royal prerogative. If compromise 
and arrangement were found advisable, negotiations between 
the Government and the nation might have been afterwards 
conducted on an intelligible basis with much probability of 
success, 

It is highly probable that the Hungarian leaders were 
from the first convinced that their experiment was hopeless. 
The bad faith which the enemies of Austria impute to the 
House of Hapssurc might perhaps be more leniently and 
accurately defined as obstinate narrowness. The system of 
absolute government was renounced, and representative in- 
stitutions were framed on a plausible model, but the EMPEROR 
and his advisers seemed incapable of understanding that the 
need of the time was not liberalism, but justice. The new- 
fangled Council of the Empire might be satisfactory to the 
subjects of the German States, but the interference of an 
assembly which contained a preponderating foreign element 
was, to the Hungarians, even more obnoxious am offensive 
than simple Austrian despotism. The Francis 
JosePH was, in a certain sense, their king, @md he might 
complete his title by complying with the legal eonditions of 
the tenure ; but the representatives of Styria, of Carinthia, 


and of the Tyrol, were, in the affairs of the Kingdom, merely 
intruding strangers. The Austrian Minister may perhaps 
be excused for making the offer of a share in the Federal 
representation, but he ought to have understood that the 
first refusal was definitive and final. No hesitation or incon- 
sistency on the part of M. Deak and his political associates 
has at any time furnished an excuse for the futile attempt 
to counteract their firm resolution by alternate menaces and 
concessions. It was only when a trivial point of form was 
raised into a subject of dispute, that the Diet consented, 
without a moment’s hesitation, to alter the direction of the 
address to the Emperor. The substance of the national de- 
mands has never been amplified or retrenched, from the 
commencement of the negotiations to the ultimate rupture. 
The consequent unanimity of the nation, the sympathy of all 
who understand historical freedom, and, above all, the 


consciousness of an irrefragable cause, more than compensate . 


for a delay which could in any case scarcely have been em- 
ployed in active resistance to on. 

The good-will of intelligent Englishmen could by no other 
method have been so effectually secured. The vague, popular 
dislike of absolute monarchy could weigh little against the 
serious perils which threaten the balance of power in 
Europe. There is a shadow of foundation for Mr. Ror- 
BUCK’S extravagant Austrian partisanship, and there is a 
solid justification for the anti-Gallican opinions of Mr. 
Kixetake. Austria has been the natural ally of England, 
because her safety depended on vigilance against the am- 
bition of France and the encroachments of Russia. Any 
wanton revolt against her Government—even a revolutionary 
agitation against the undue power of the Crown—would have 
been regarded in this country with jealousy and distaste, as 
impairing the strength of a friendly State. It is only when 
the Austrian Government itself becomes the promoter of revo- 
lution that thoughtful politicians unwillingly abandon a cause 
which is at the same time unjust and hopeless. It becomes 
every day more obvious that the balance of power 
must be readjusted ; and there is reason to hope that 
the new system will furnish additional means of resistance to 
the oupidity of the more rapacious Governments and 
populations. France is, too probably, preparing a second 
rupture with Austria, with the undisguised purpose of 
appropriating the left bank of the Rhine. Hungary and 
Italy cannot be blamed for accepting the aid of a protector, 
and little reliance can be .placed on the firmness or wisdom 
of Prussia. The traditional policy of England will be ham- 
pered by sympathy for the nations which seek to establish 
their own freedom by co-operating with a selfish conqueror. 
A revolutionary policy in Hungary, by alienating the sym- 
pathy of England, would probably have opposed insuperable 
obstacles to the active interference of France. It is fortu- 
nately not the interest of aggressive Powers to call new and 
vigorous nations into existence. An Italy of twenty-four 
millions, a Hun of fifteen millions, a Poland of more 
than twenty millions, will not be the permanent satel- 
lites of any foreign ally ; and it may be doubted whether a 
war professedly undertaken for the independence of nation- 
alities can he converted into a pretext for the subjection of a 
purely German population to an alien dominion. 

The actual news from Hungary requires little comment. 
The County Assemblies are suppressed, the Lieutenants of 
Counties are dismissed, the Diet itself had been previously 
dissolved, and martial law is established in all parts of the 
kingdom. The Austrian Government must be mad if it 
hopes to maintain such a system, and, notwithstanding 
some meaningless phrases in the Imperial letter to Count 
Forcacn, madder still if it expects to relax it with im- 
punity. All the work of two years has been swept away 
at one stroke, and no statesman will be so idle as to re- 
commence it. It is to no purpose that apologists may find 
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excuses for Austrian violence, The crime may for the 
moment be forgotten in the prolonged and stupendous 
blunder. As if to render the incapacity of the Government 
more conspicuous, care has been taken to advertise the con- 
eurrence of the Roman Catholic clergy in the national re- 
sistance to usurpation. The highest ecclesiastical dignitary, 
the Cardinal Primate of Hungary, has been summoned to 
Vienna to answer for his participation in the patriotic oppo- 
sition of his countrymen. The only portion of the Continent 
which still possesses an endowed aristocratic hierarchy also 
stands alone in the union of the Roman Catholic clergy with 
the laity and with the dissident communities. The reign of 
military despotism will endure until foreign war furnishes 
an opportunity of shaking off for ever both the temporary 
usurpation and the incorrigible dynasty. To the Hun- 
garian leaders, the state of siege is not a disappointment or 
a check, but a necessary stage in the contest which they have 
deliberately contemplated and prepared. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


E Americans of the Northern Federation will regard 
with great satisfaction their acknowledged triumph in 
the recent diplomatic squabble, Lord Lyons took the wrong 
opportunity for writing an extraordinarily weak despatch, 
and Mr. Sewarp profited by the occasion to display a re- 
markable superiority in rhetoric, and even in grammar. The 
Secretary of Stare has the more reason to be proud of his 
controversial victory, because, on the point which ought to 
have been in issue, he was undeniably in the wrong. What- 
ever may be the law of the United States, foreign residents 
in the country are assuredly entitled to its benefits. When 
a dispute arises on the application of the law in a particular 
ease, the Foreign Minister who prefers a complaint and the 
representative of the native Government are equally bound 
by the Statute-book or the Constitution. It is unfortunate 
that Lord Lyons or Lord Russet should have enabled Mr. 
Sewarp to confuse one of the plainest propositions of inter- 
national law, by mixing it up with his contemptuous rejection 
of an ill-timed remonstrance. Two English subjects had 
been arrested on grounds of reasonable suspicion, and one 
of them was shortly afterwards discharged, and the other 
released upon bail. Ata time when the whole population 
of the Northern States has practically approved of the sus- 
pension of the Constitution, it seems highly indiscreet to 
complain of a slight irregularity in a process where English 
subjects have not been treated with exceptional rigour. It 
was especially absurd to object to the practical suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus in cases where no application had been 
made for the issue of the writ. Mr. Sewarp was justified in 
resenting an indecorous attempt to distinguish between the 
respective powers of the Presipent and of the Congress, nor 
was it fitting that the opinion of the English law officers 
should be cited in an appeal to the language of the Federal 
constitution. The English Minister, if any interference was 
necessary, ought simply to have suggested, for the information 
of the PresiDENT, that two English subjects had been im- 
prisoned in violation of the law. Ifthe Szcrerary of Strate 
justified the arrest, it might have been proper to argue the 
egal question, but the discussion ought to have been strictly 
confined to the special ground of complaint. Lord Lyons’s 
despatch raises a question as to the legality of domestic 
proceedings which only concern American gitizens and their 
Government. It is undoubtedly true that the Constitution 
has been systematically violated, and it is strange that Mr. 
Sewarp should assert, on behalf of the Presipevt, a preroga- 
tive which has never been claimed by the British Crown. If, 
however, the people of the Northern States are willing to ac- 
quiesce in measures of revolutionary vigour, foreign residents 
must, to a certain extent, take the consequences of their 
choice of a domicile. If any distinction were made to the 
detriment of Englishmen, or if any cruel severity were prac- 
tised against them by the Government, it would be the duty 
of the English Minister to protect his countrymen. In the 
present instance, he has exposed himself to a deserved rebuff, 
and Mr, Sewarp is not the man to throw away an oppor- 
tunity for insult and defiance. A statesman of any other 
country would have been contented with his argumentative 
success. In the United States, an awkwardness or an over- 
sight becomes a sufficient cause for an immediate menace of 
war. 
Having administered to Lord Lyons a merited rap on the 
knuckles, the Secrerary of Strate thought it expedient to 
urge upon the Governors of all the border States the pro- 


priety of defending the coasts and frontiers against invasion 
by a foreign enemy. The cost, however great, could not be 
grudged when it was necessary for public security, and the 
State Government might safely rely on the willingness of 
Congress to repay any expenditure which might be incurred. 
The circular was, of course, universally understood according 
to its true intention, as an intimation of impending war with 
England ; and though the proposed fortifications would be 
utterly superfluous and useless, the Present and his organ 
may fairly be acquitted on the charge of pecuniary extrava- 
gance. The Governors of States and the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton are equally aware that, even if a rupture should occur, 
there is not the smallest risk of an English invasion. 
Neither Mr. Sewarp nor Governor Morgan will lay out 
a dollar on bricks and mortar, or on sea-coast batteries ; but 
the advertisement of readiness to go to war with England 
has produced its effect in gratifying the national vanity and 
‘animosity. One of those singular Englishmen who affect to out- 
do the Americans themselves in partisan violence announces, 
in the correspondence of the Morning Star, that some 
members of the Cabinet think that Mr, Sewarp has been 
too forbearing in his treatment of the provocation afforded 
by Lord Lyons. The wolf is delighted to discover that the 
‘lamb has at last unintentionally stirred wp so much sand as 
to discolour the stream for a moment. 
to remember that it is only by long-continued and inoffensive 
endurance that England has acquired the character of the 
lamb, while America has displayed the fierce injustice rather 
than the comparative strength of the wolf. 

The division of labour between the two members of the 
typical firm of fiction is well known in real life as well as in 
novels, While the good-looking and benevolent partner con- 
ciliates the sympathies of the general community, his associate 
keeps up the character of a thorough-going and unprejudiced 
man of business. Mr. Turopore Fay does good service to the 
common cause by satisfying European philanthropists that 
the Federal arms are employed in the special fulfilment of 
prophesy through the abolition of slavery, Admitting, with 
unusual candour, that England has formerly had some ground 
of complaint against the United States, Mr. Fay explains 
that the incessant vituperation of the press, and the insolent 
aggression of the Federal Government, were uniformly 
inspired by Southern influence. A captious opponent might 
reply that Englishmen can scarcely wish to see Southern 
politicians, if they are so bitterly hostile to their country, 
restored to their former share in the councils of the Union ; 
but candour requires the acknowledgment that no acces- 
sion of slave-owners could affect the feeling and conduct 
of the Federalists for the worse. As soon as the Cotton 
States seceded, the first thought of the residuary patriots 
was to snatch the opportunity of enacting a prohibitive 
tariff. It was not until precautions had been taken against 
an invasion of English manufactures that Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania were at leisure to think of war with 
the seceders. From that time to the present, Northern 
politicians of all parties have vied with one another in a 
virulent abuse of England, which was assuredly not exceeded 
in the palmy days of the yet undivided Republic. The 
pretexts which Mr. Fay and other apologists assign for the 
shameful folly of their countrymen are almost too absurd 
aud frivolous for discussion. The English Government, before 
the blockade was instituted or declared, announced that 
Southern privateers were not to be treated as pirates. 
Shortly afterwards, all the ports of the Empire were closed 
to the traffic in prizes; and from that time to the date of 
Lord Lyons’ unlucky despatch, even American sensi- 
tiveness has failed to discover a single ground of com- 
plaint or remonstrance against the Government. Even if 
the declaration of neutrality had been justly open 
to censure, the Cabinet of Washington, as well as 
the whole nation, is estopped from raising an objection 
by the uniform satisfaction which has been expressed with 
the identical policy of France. The English and French 
Governments have taken every step in common, and in 
general they have adopted the same phrases in their commu- 
nications ; yet one Power has been the object of servile defe- 
rence, while the other has been exposed to every variety of 
reproach and of menace. It is well known that France 1s 
only restrained from opening the blockade by the refusal of 
England to concur in an unjustifiable interference, and yet 
Mr. Sewarp affects to think that the Northern frontier 
ought to be fortified against an invasion from Canada. 

The charge that the English press has generally regarded 


the separation as final is perfectly well founded in fact, while, 
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as a justification for noisy abuse, it is scarcely worthy of a 
passionate child. The. event will show whether foreign 
observers or native enthusiasts have formed the more accurate 
judgment. Up to the present time, the uniform bad suc- 
cess of the Federal troops has been watched in England 
with unaffected surprise. It is far from improbable that the for- 
tune of war may hereafter change ; and it is even conceivable 
that the Federal armies may so far succeed as to take military 

ion of the South. The only positive opinion of prudent 
English writers has been confined to the political results which 
must follow even in the event of a Federal triumph. 
It is impossible that the friendship and equal co-operation of 
the Southern A mericans should be re-conquered by force ; and, 
if the Union is to be reconstituted, the future Republic can 
by no possibility be governed under the old Constitution. If 
a judgment which commends itself to all European under- 
standings is unacceptable in America, a theoretical difference 
of opinion is not a reason for war. If a schoolboy finds 
that his former friend refuses to play with him or to 
speak to him, it is perfectly natural that he should chal- 
lenge him to fight. The more experienced bystander re- 
flects that a black eye or bloody nose will scarcely revive 
extinct affection, and possibly he may also doubt whether 
the assailant is more than a match for his adversary. That 
an angry boy snould resent a quiet caution is intelligible and 
pardonable. Great nations, or those who guide their judgments, 
are expected to be calmer and wiser. The estimate which 
is formed of the chances of the contest is independent of 
sympathy with slavery or with freedom. If the war were 
really directed to abolition, it would be generally popular in 
England, though it might still be regarded by dispassionate 
observers as impolitic. At present, the sanctimonious as- 
surances of the philanthropic principal lose something of 
their effect when they are compared with the precisely oppo- 
site declaration of the practical partner who is actually 
managing the business beyond the Atlantic. 


COTTON PROSPECTS. 


it may seem inopportune to speak hopefully of the prospects 
of the cotton manufacture at a time when a winter of 
half-time and half-wages, or possibly less than that, seems to 
be before the industrious population of Lancashire. Already 
half of the Manchester mills are working short time, and the 
daily production is probably some thirty per cent. below its 
average at this time of the year. The deficiency of the 
supply of raw material would be quite enough to account 
for this reduction in consumption ; but the suffering which 
will inevitably be entailed upon the many hands who will 
be wholly or partially thrown out of work is not due to this 
cause alone. The markets of the world were glutted with 
Manchester goods at the time when the American war put a 
sudden stop to the supply of cotton, and even if the material 
were to be had in unlimited abundance, the absence of a sufti- 
cient demand for all that Lancashire could produce would itself 
suffice to bring down the rate of production to something 
like its present standard. A striking proof that the want 
of a market has almost as much to do with the stagnation of 
this branch of industry as the scarcity of material, is to be 
found in the comparative prices of manufactured and un- 
manufactured cotton. Both, of course, have risen in value 
since the blockade of the American ports, but the addition to 
the price of cotton goods is said to be not more than half 
the increase in the price of cotton. Notwithstanding a 
slight check during the last week, the course of the Liver- 
pool market has, as might have been expected, been 
steadily upward. Raw cotton is worth fivepence per pound 
more than in March, the stocks of American cotton are 
rapidly falling, and it might have been expected that a 
pound of manufactured cotton would have been enhanced in 
value to nearly the same extent. This has not been the 
case, and it is some consolation to know that at no time could 
the American supply have been cut off with so little injury 
to our trade as at a time when warehouses were filled with an 
unexampled supply of manufactured produce. Though this 
will bring no relief to the chief sufferers, who depend on 
the factories for their daily bread, it will mitigate the pres- 
sure on the country at large which so violent a disturbance 
of its staple manufacture cannot but produce. 
Ifa misfortune can ever be termed opportune, there are other 
reasous for looking upon the American war as particularly 
well-timed, so far as English interests are concerned. India has 
fortunately so far tided through her crisis of finavcial diffi- 
oulty as to be able to respond with wonderful energy. to the 


new demand which is made upon her. The Government no 
longer professes to be too poor to engage in the n 

works for opening up the cotton districts, and the last 
accounts make it certain that the stimulus of increased 
profits has already largely added to the area of cotton culti- 
vation. Roads and railways, riversand canals, are being opened 
to traffic, if not as fast as we in England should desire, at 
any rate with sufficient vigour to ensure a considerable 
increase in the next crop. Even now, before this incentive 
could have had time to work, a very marked increase 
is observable both in the stocks of Indian cotton already 
in this country, and in the cargoes which are on their 
way. At this season the Atlantic should be covered with 
cotton ships, but though not a single vessel is known to be 
on her way to Liverpool from the blockaded ports, the 
deficiency is counterbalanced, so far as quantity is concerned, 
by the additional importations from India and elsewhere. 
It is true that the bulk of the Indian cotton is less profitable 
to spinners, and will not produce goods equal either in 
quantity or quality to the produce of the American staple ; 
but the promised supply is enough to reduce the absolute 
dearth which was at one time feared to a scarcity which 
may be borne without utter prostration to the manufactures 
of the country. Those who take the least hopeful view of 
the Indian supply calculate on a large and continuous in- 
crease, and it is not improbable that the most sanguine 
anticipations may be exceeded. The capabilities of India 
are by no means limited to the extra quantity of cotton 
which she may be induced to grow to meet our 
necessities. ‘The enormous crop which is ordinarily 
worked up in the country itself will yield abundant 
supplies to Manchester whenever the price in England 
is high enongh to countervail the expenses of trans- 
port. We have seen the price rise 50 per cent. within a 
few months, and every mail from India tells us of the efforts 
which are being made to diminish the difficulties, the delays, 
and the cost of transit. And there is in this adouble ground 
of hope. The same roads and rivers which bring cotton down 
will serve equally well to take calico up. There is no reason 
to doubt that the native manufacture will be largely traus- 
ferred to English factories in every district which is rendered 
accessible to our trade. It will pay better for both countries 
to make this division of labour, and nothing but the obstacles 
of an impenetrable country could have prevented the produce 
of English factories from having long since supplanted the 
productions of native looms. This has taken place wher- 
ever reasonable facilities of transit exist, and the banks of 
navigable rivers and canals are visibly distinguished from the 
less approachable districts by the proportion of European 
manufactures which the natives wear. A market of enor- 
mous extent will be opened by the same means which will 
place the cotton of India within our reach, and the supply to 
be looked for will perhaps be developed as much by the re- 
duction of the native demand for the raw material as by the 
increased growth of the precious commodity. 

One fear only seems to prevent the Indian supply from 
springing up with all the elasticity which we could desire. 
This is not the first year that Indian cultivators have been 
tempted by high prices to speculate largely in cotton eulti- 
vation ; and if the crop which is stored in the interior of the 
Southern States of America were to be suddenly set free 
by the chances of war or by the restoration of peace, the 
Indian ryot would receive a poor return for the alacrity with 
which he has responded to our call. Until quite recently, a 
very confident expectation was freely expressed that, in spite 
of war and blockade, it was impossible that millions of bales 
of cotton could remain in America for which English manu- 
facturers were ready to give unheard-of prices. All expe- 
rience seemed to warrant this slighting estimate of the effi- 
ciency of a blockade, but the wholesale smuggling whith was 
predicted has not yet commenced ; and, whether from stern 
determination or want of power, the planters still keep 
their cotton on the estates where it was grown. In the end, 
it cannot but prove advantageous to England that the 
stoppage of the American supply should be thus complete, 
and nothing can be more short sighted than the cry raised 
in some quarters, that the blockade should be broken, in de- 
fiance of international law, for the sake of giving immediate 
relief to our manufacturers. Our dependence upon America 
had reached a point so alarming that almost any remedy, how- 
eversevere, appears preferable toits eontinuance ; and the entire 
success of the embargo laid upon the trade by the navy of the 
United States was probably essential to establish the Indian 
trade upon a sound and permanent footing. Nothing less 
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‘than the calamity of one year’s dearth could have sufficed 
to ‘transfer so vast a branch of commerce from one country 
to‘another ; and if this should be achieved, the benefit to 
England and India will have been purchased cheaply. It 
may be said that we are too sanguine in looking to such a 
result—that the war must, sooner or later, come to an end 
when the resources of one or both sides are exhausted, and 
that the slave produce of the American States will drive the 
orops of India out of the European market as it always has 
done. But this assumes that the cost of producing Indian 
cotton and the quality of the article will be unaffected by 
the-change which has cume over the trade ; and to believe 
this would be to doubt all economical experience. Give 
India but time enough, and she will be able to compete with 
any rivals. Her soi] and climate are as favourable as those 
of the planting States. Her labour is certainly not more 
costly than slave labour. The quality of her crops is already 
being improved by the introduction of foreign seed; and 
when once the artificial barrier created by the neglect of her 
material means of communication has been removed, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt of a steady and rapid im- 
‘provement in her cultivation of the coveted staple. This, at 
least, is the uniform t nor of all the information which mail 
after mail has recently brought; and if there is any 
substantial ground of alarm, it is only lest the Americans 
should return to the ways of peaceful commerce before India 
has had time to strengthen herself sufficiently for the com- 
petition which will await her at the close of the war. A 
sudden peace at this moment would perhaps blow to the 
winds all that has been done in India; but one more year 
may entirely alter the complexion of affairs, and the proba- 
bilities do not look very great of any immediate termination 
of the struggle in which the Americans are engaged. The 
cessation of the war would no doubt bring immense re- 
lief ‘to this country, but the immediate evil of its continu- 
ance will be more than compensated if, as may now be fairly 
hoped, it should set us free, once for all, from the monopoly 
which has so long hung like a dark cloud over our commer- 
cial prospects. Now that her time of trouble is past, Ireland 
ren.embers that her prosperity dates from the fumine year ; 
and in future times it is possible that the year of the great 
cotton dearth may become as important an epoch in the com- 
mercial history both of England and of India. 


SYMPTOMS OF UNEASINESS IN EUROPE. 


: ERE can be no doubt that more distrust and uneasi- 

ness are felt on the Continent now than at any time 
since the peace of Villafranca. There has always been 
reason to apprehend that a war ended so hastily might be 
resumed at any moment, and Italy has never ceased to speak 
of Austria as an enemy with whom it would be disgraceful 
and impossible to make a lasting peace. It was evident 
that it might suit the Emperor of the Frencn some time 
or other to satisfy the thirst of his army for new campaigns. 
A host of minor difficulties is perpetually rising which might 
easily be turned into occasions of war ; and if people want 
to fight, there is always sure to be a Montenegrin quarrel, 
or-something going on in Schleswig, or the valley of Dappes, 
that will do to fight about. Recently, too, there have been 
signs of intestine strife and division in Austria and Russia 
which might be taken to indicate that Europe is heaving with 
that vague agitation which is the forerunner of a great 
eruption. But the uneasiness ‘that now pervades the Con- 
tinent chiefly springs from a much more serjous and definite 
cause. The Continent geverally is disturbed because France 
is known to be gloomy and unsettled. For the first time 
sinve he shook himself well into the seat of Empire, Lours 
Napo.ron has to encounter domestic discontent. A bad 
harvést presses heavily on the poor, and the malcontents of 
the large towns are irritated at once by the privations which 
they suffer or anticipate, and by their own impotence to 
contend with a master who has put an end to barricades. 
French society generally is payiug the penalty of having 
lived too handsomely and spent toomuch. The Government 
cannot come to the rescue, for it has been the great leader 
and ‘example of splendid extravagance, and loans repeated 
year after year in time of peace are‘sure to shake the credit 
of any country. The indecision of the Emprror’s foreign 
policy has raised him up a host of furious enemies, without 
securing him the ‘support of zealous friends, Ecclesiastic 
Franee bitterly resents, and liberal France watches with 
apathy, the shifts and turns of his protracted hesita- 
tion, From all these difficulties, or at any rate from the 


most pressing, war would free him, and nothing else ig 
likely to do so; and it is this that makes Europe very natu- 
rally apprehensive. A war would enable the French Govern- 
ment to effect a loan large enough to pay for other things 
besides war ; it would give the stone of military glory to 
those who are crying for bread ; it would find occupation 
for the workmen of the large manufacturing towns ; it would 
bury opposition under the common interest of watching 
the fortunes of the national armies ; and if success attended 
the Emperor’s arms, everything would be forgiven to a man 
who enlarged the boundaries of France and cut a new 
slice off the territories of his neighbours. The priests would 
have to bow before him, like every one else, and he might 
order the Pore to retire finally ‘to the “ worship of ruins” as 
soon as he pleased. * 

Italy, it is said, has already been called on to arm, and 
has avowedly been denied Rome in order that she may con- 
centrate her attention ‘on Venetia. The arbiter of her fate 
bids her furnish him lavishly with men and money, call out 
all her soldiers, and strain the resources of the country to 
challenge Austria in arms. If once it is understood that 
Venice must come first, and that the Pore is to hold Rome 
for the present—and if the Italians are bidden to decide 
on peace or war, to join Franee in an attack on Austria 
next spring, or lose what may be the only opportunity 
of gaining Venetia that Italians of this generation will 
have offered them—it is impossible for them to hesitate? 
No Government could hold office if it decided on peace 
at such a crisis. The party of action might turn into 
the party of revolution, and the stately fabric of Italian 
monarchy might melt away in a moment like a palace 
of ice. It is true that, if Italy were asked to pay too 
high a price for French help—if the Krne’s Ministers 
were asked to forswear themselves, and to cede any further 
portion of the sacred soil of Italy—they might appeal to their 
countrymen not to drive them into a ruinous and dishonour- 
able bargain by demanding a hasty and ill-timed war. It is 
equally true that, although the Austrians may be unable to 
repeat the triumphs of Rapetzky and overrun Italy, their 
Italian adversaries, unassisted, could have no reasonable hope 
of driving them out of the Quadrilateral. But it is by no 
means improbable that no cession of Italian soil would be 
the stipulated price of victory, and that the Italians might 
do all they are meant to do without actually forcing the 
great barrier of Austria on the Mincio and the Adige. There 
is every reason to suppose that this time the French will 
attack Austria, not in Italy, but on the Danube. The Italians 
might easily succeed in detaining at least two hundred thou- 
sand men in the Quadrilateral and Venetia, and this would 
leave Austria very weak at home. But this is not all. 
Hungary would exhaust Austria in the rear as much as 
Italy would exhaust and occupy her on her flank. It is 
difficult, indeed, to see how the Hungarians can actually 
rise in arms so long as there are plenty of soldiers, 
provided with all the munitions of war, to keep guard 
over them. The most heroic people in the world 
cannot venture, unarmed, to confrent disciplined troops sup- 
ported by artillery ; but Hungary can hurt Austria almost 
as much by detaining a large force to guard her as if she 
could drive this force away. With Hungary and Italy to 
use up her strength, she might fall an easy prey to a French 
army advancing on Vienna. These would all be vague pos- 
sibilities and idle speculations were it not for the state of 
France; but when a military ruler has every domestic 
motive to urge bim to begin a war somewhere, and when it 
happens that a neighbour presents so many promising grounds 
of attack as Austria does, vague uneasiness begins to assume 
a definite form ; and most Continental politicians who venture 
to speak what they think, seem to agree that no event 1s 
more probable than a war between France and Austria next 
spring, when the French will make straight for Vienna, 
and an extension of France towards the Rhine is to be the 
prize of victory, with Venetia offered to Italy as the reward 
for crippling Austria of half her strength. 

Generally, speculations about possible wars are mere 
waste of time,and only amuse pothouse politicians ; but when 
the contingency of a war is treated as so probable by those 
who would be most concerned in it, bystanders may be ex- 
pected to consider whether they agree in thinking that it 1 
coming. Now, it would greatly lessen the likelihood of an 
attack by Louis Napoteon on Austria if there were any 
signs that Germany would heartily oppose him, or that the 
strong divapprobation of England might make him pause. 
But it is more than doubtful whether the South Germans 
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would do anything effectual to stop his progress. Bavaria, 
which is far the most important State between France and 
Austria, owes most of her greatness to the First Napotron, 
and would gain greatly in position if Austria were humbled. 
The Austrian army is as unfit to oppose French troops welt 
led as it was on the day after Solferino. Prussia alone 
could fight, and perhaps would fight. But Prussia 
has hitherto always temporized at the beginning of wars, 
and Louis Naproteon might have got all he wanted before 
the sort of men who form the Cabinet of Berlin could make 
up their minds under what circumstances and on what con- 
ditions they ought to act. Excellent terms, too, are sure to 
be offered if the Emperor of the Frencn can but get what 
he wants—a little glory, and a little territory, and a-good 
deal of money. So Prussia may be induced to sheath her 
sword almost as soon as she has drawn it. We must also 
acknowledge that the Emperor would be singularly favoured 
by the present current of English opinion. There can be 
little doubt that a war to liberate Hungary and Venice 
would be highly popular here. Nine Englishmen out of ten 
would wish the French to win, and if it were known that 
payment was to be exacted on the Rhine and not in Italy, 
there would be no very deep regret. Far-seeing statesmen 


_ would perceive that there is no ending to a system of plunder 


which seeks to employ an overpowering soldiery and to 
stave off the consequences of financial extravagance. But 
for the moment the attention of England would be directed 
rather to the delight of seeing Austria humbled and punished 
than to the sober calculation of remote consequences. The 
feeling of nations is as powerful as their reason, and the 
feeling which Austria is awakening in all free countries is 
one that may easily overbear every other consideration. 
Austria is really the great enemy of peace. It is she that, 
by the scandal of her stupid and obstinate tyranny, drives 
men to wish her rule swept away at any price. When we 
hear that, throughout a vast country like Hungary, civil 
government is to cease and military tribunals are to be omni- 
potent merely because the people ask for their legal rights, 
we can scarcely expect any but the most calm and calculating 
of Englishmen to wish the hand of the avenger stayed, 
although the vengeance may be prompted by motives we 
should disown, and may tend in a direction which we regret. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
REACTION. 


penny is undoubtedly some excuse for the uproariously 
good spirits displayed at the Conservative meetings. 
Though one Conservative candidate could not carry Plymouth, 
and another may not be able to carry Carliste, there is ob- 
viously everywhere a facility in getting votes which must be 
a novelty to the tacticians of the Carlton., The party techni- 
cally distinguished as Conservative is for the present obtain- 
ing all the benefit of a pronounced change of feeling in the 
middle classes, and the most confident of Liberals hesitates 
to predict the composition of the Cabinet which will be in 
power six months or a twelvemonth hence. 

It may be doubted nevertheless whetlier an unquestionable 
alteration in the chances of elections indicates any veering of 
mblic sentiment towards the statesmen who will probably 

nefit by it. The remarkable feature of the Conservative 
reaction is, that it colours all shades of politics. It pervades 
the Whigs and the Radicals—the always tepid and the once 
hot—while it warms up the Tory to fever heat. All the 
ancient common-places of Conservatism seem to have gained 
a footing in minds which disdained them before ; and 
there are thousands of politicians on whom it seems to have 
dawned as quite a new truth that only proved abuses 
need reform, that change for change’s sake is to be dis- 
couraged, and that the institutions of an old country must be 
tenderly handled. If the provincial elector who is under- 
going these experiences transfers his vote from the Liberal 
to the Conservative side, it is infinitely oftener because 
he prefers the opinions professed in the addresses of the 
Conservative candidate than because he prefers the Par- 
liamentary leader to whom that candidate intends to give 
his support in the House of Commons. When con- 
Stituencies have to choose between two persons equally 
unknown to them, they seem to be under a decided 
temptation to vote for the man who stands furthest 
off from Mr. Barren: It does not, however, follow 
that they are distinetly conscious of the ultimate con- 
Sequences of their verdict, or that the polls would exhibit 
quite the same result i the elector looked forward to the 


policy which showed itself’ in the India 
or the Reform Bill or Budget of Mr. Disrartr. The consti- 
tuencies are just now, in fact, performing the very fanetiens 
which the unfortunate American Constitution originally 
intended the College of Presidential Electors to diseha 
They are choosing the men most to their taste as their 
representatives, leaving these last at liberty to seleet aw 
they please the statesmen who are actually to govern the 
country. A very different result would show itself if the 
country were polled by “ticket,” or voted directly for Prime 
Minister. Between Mr. and Mr. its 
choice might be doubtful, but there can scarcely be a 
doubt that Lord Dersy would be rejected in favour 
of Lord Patmerston. This curious symptom of boroughs 
and counties repeatedly voting for an Opposition candidate, 
while they would decidedly prefer that the head of the 
existing Ministry should remain in office, is almost an entire 
novelty in English politics. It arises from the peculiar eir- 
cumstances in which the Conservative reaction has its souree. 
A current of feeling in favour of a Parliamentary Opposition 
is usually stirred up by great miscarriages or extravagances 
of conduct on the part of a Government. But thongh the 
Paumerston Cabinet has assuredly not been exempt ftom 
follies and blunders, the state of opinion which gives its 
porters so much difficulty has been principally produeed 
circumstances external to its policy. Mr. Bricurt’s reck- 
lessness has much to do with it—the disruption of the Ame- 
rican Union hasmore. The country was universally satisfied 
with the abandonment of the Reform Bill; but this, was 
exactly one of those steps which increased the general confi- 
dence in Lord Patmerston’s substantial Conservatism, white 
it weakened the position of his supporters in their consti- 
tuencies. 

It is not our intention to condemn by anticipation any 
sible Ministry ; but in the event of Lord Dersy’s actehing 
to office, the discordance between the Conservatism of the 
country and the technical Conservatism of the Carlton would 
but too probably become apparent. A Derbyite Ministry—ifat 
least it 1s to be judged by the past—would fall into those very 
errors which the nation, in its present mood of mind, would be 
least disposed to tolerate. It would concede nearly cverxunng 
on the smallest. pressure ; where it did make a stand, it woul 
be on the wrong points ; and it would propose a series of 
measures of almost farcical oddity. The public opinion which 
is dissatisfied with Lord Patmerston’s Government because 
it distrusts Mr. GLapstone and is not exactly sure of the 
extent of Mr. Bricut's. inffuence, would be rapidly out of 
conceit with a Ministry led by Lord Dersy and inspired’ by 
Mr. Disraewt. In addition to native defects, such a Govern- 
ment would be without the means of soothing or contending 
against eS ag discontent which its measures might 
provoke. ere is no doubt that the Conservative party 
labours under two heavy disadvantages—its leaders and its 
newspapers. Statesmanship is the fruit of experience and of 
temperament, in both of which the chiefs of the Conservatives 
are pre-eminently unhappy. ‘The inability of Lord 
to resist. the impulse, the passion, or the prejudice of the 
moment, and the purely histrionic view which Mr. Disragui 
seems to take of all public questions, would, under almost 
any conceivable circumstances, have been fatal to their 
obtaining that tact in the management of affairs which is 
almost instinctive in Lord Patmerston, and which Lord 
Russext, in spite of serious natural defects which have 
repeatedly borne fruit, has partially acquired through long 
continuance in office. If we are to judge a future Con- 
servative Government by the conduct of Lord Dzrsy’s 
former Ministries, there would be little prospect of its ac- 
quiring the confidence of the country. On the two occasions 
on which Lord Dersy was in the enjoyment of power, his 
Government showed abundance of good intentions and no dis- 
regard of public, opinion ; yet the measures actually sub- 
mitted to Parliament seemed to have been conceived im a 
spirit of almost infantine simplicity. But the country longs 
to be conscious that it is guided by a steady hand and a sure 
eye ; and what it would most rebel against in its Ministers 
is a series of jocose surprises. If in this we seem to be pre- 
judging our possible rulers, it is ouly that we speculate on 
the future by the light of the The country, however, 
will welcome.a sound policy and high and cousistent states- 
manship, from whatever Administration, without canvassing 
political bi hies. 

We have re observed on the singularity of the relation 
in which the Conservative party stands to the press. It is 
by no means: nécessary to speak with on of the two 
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respectable newspapers which maintain the interests of so- 
called Conservatism among the daily journals; but very 
brief attention to their columns proves one of two things— 
either that the popular impression of the value of newspaper 
support to a great political confederacy is altogether mistaken, 
or that the Conservative party is extraordinarily deficient in 
one principal element of influence and strength. It would 
be impossible for Lord Dersy’s Administration, particularly 
if it had a majority in the House of Commons, to pursue 
always the policy of 1852 and 1858, and to swim always 
with the popular current. A stand would have to be made 
somewhere. A Conservative Cabinet, in mere decency, 
would have to defer in some particulars to the opinions of 
its supporters. On some occasions it would be in urgent 
need of defence outside the walls of Parliament, and where 
it would find it is a puzzle to everybody who travels through 
the yearly increasing crowd of newspapers. It would be 
ungracious not to allow that the two Conservative daily 
journals have improved, and are improving, and an enthusi- 
astic reader might perhaps be pardoned for believing that 
their deficiencies are rather comparative than positive; but 
still there is something almost ludicrous in the idea ofa 
Government resisting a vehement popular outcry—let us 
say in the recess—with only the Morning Herald and the 
Standard to demonstrate the absurdity of the prevalent 
delusion. 


POLAND. 


HE Poles have suffered and waited long ; nor can it be 
expected that they should postpone their efforts for 
national self-liberation in consideration of the distracted 
state of Europe. Nevertheless it is difficult, in the pre- 
sence of conflicting rights and of menaces from opposite 
quarters, to apportion the sympathies which are due to 
every nation which demands freedom and justice. Count 
Zamoyski, who has the best personal and hereditary 
right to speak in the name of his country, has pub- 
lished an able and timely pamphlet in answer to Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH’S eloquent speech of last session on the rela- 
tions between Poland and Russia. The most striking part 
of his argument to prove the practicability of Polish inde- 
pendence is founded on the differing tendencies of the three 
Powers who divided the ancient kingdom amongst them. 
Maria Tueresa, as it is well known, professed deep remorse 
for her share in the partition, and her successors have on 
several occasions seenied willing to relinquish, on certain 
conditions, their portion of the spoil. According to Count 
Zamoyski, both Austria and Prussia were unwilling parti- 
cipators in the second partition; and it is certain that 
Francis I. and Merrernicn struggled at Vienna, in concert 
with CasTLEREAGH and TALLEYRAND, to restore an inde- 
pendent Kingdom of Poland. In 1829, Austria offered to sur- 
render Galicia as the price of French and English co-operation 
against Russia in Turkey ; and in 1831 the same Power, 
notwithstanding its hatred of revolution, expressed strong 
sympathy for the Polish insurrection. During the Crimean 
war, Austria invited the Western Powers to re-establish the 
independence of Poland ; and Count Zamoyski believes that, 
in concert with Prussia, she would still support England and 
France in a determined effort against the usurped dominion 
of Russia. Few Englishmen will share Lord ELLENBoroucH’s 
regret that the disaffection of Poland prevents the effective 
exertion of Russian influence in Central Europe. In this 
respect, the policy of 1815, which was whollyalirected against 
aggression by Russia and by France, has proved unexpectedly 
successful. If Poland were to renew the confidence which 
was at one time reposed in ALEXANDER I., Gerniany and the 
regions of the Danube would be placed in imminent danger. 
There is, however, no longer any prospect of a reconciliation, 
though the prospect of liberation seems to be rendered more 
remote by the increased pretensions of the Poles. Their present 
leaders claim to go beyond the first partition, and they hope 
to reunite Lithuania and Podolia with the present kingdom 
and with the outlying provinces of Galicia and Posen. Their 
project is entirely consistent with the modern theory of 
nationalities, but, as soon as they rely on so large and vague 
a doctrine, the argument of treaties fails them. To any repre- 
sentation of the liabilities which arise from the Treaty of 
Vienna, the Russian Government might plausibly answer by 
the objection that the Poles themselves repudiate the stipu- 
lations which were then made in their behalf. The hope 
that Austria or Prussia would now give up their Polish 
provinces to a revived and independent Kingdom may be 


pronounced altogether chimerical. A daring statesman at the 
head of the English Government might, in 1855, have paralysed 
Russia by determining on the entire reconstitution of Eastern 
Europe. Prussia might have been forced to concur in the 
great work which Austria would have willingly aided, and 
although the Emperor Napo.eon had attained his own object 
in the war by satisfying the vanity of his countrymen, 
France would probably not have stood aloof from a 
great and popular enterprise if it had been proposed by 
England. It is not surprising that Lord ABERDEEN and his 
colleagues should have shrunk from any extension of a war 
which they had entered upon in opposition to their wishes and 
intentions. It was but honest to discountenance any attempts 
at insurrection which might have compromised the safety of 
the Polish leaders, and it may be doubted whether the 
English Government really desired the active alliance of 
Austria. For various reasons, the opportunity was allowed 
to pass, and the hopes of the Poles are at present directed to 
another set of political combinations. 

It is from France that the Poles now expect to receive 
the preliminary assistance which can alone render the com- 
mencement of a contest possible. In 1830, the national 
army was already organized and armed, but the Polish 
soldiers of the present day are distributed among Rus- 
sian regiments and scattered in every corner of the 
empire. Notwithstanding the sacrifices which the nation 
incurred through the ambition of Naporron I., the alliance“ 
and patronage of his successor are now anxiously, and not 
unreasonably courted; yet it is strange that the martyrs 
of Papal authority should derive their inspiration from the 
successes of GARIBALDI, and that the champions of national 
independence should rely on the antagonism of Austria to 
Russia. Count Zamoyski denounces with just indignation 
the intrigues of Russian functionaries for the purpose of 
arousing agrarian disaffection among the peasants. No despot 
or demagogue has been guilty of a more unpardonable crime ; 
but the great example of social anarchy, deliberately con- 
trived as an antidote to political agitation, was furnished by 
Austria herself in Galicia. It is said that the same arts 
have recently been attended with success in the Venetian 
provinces, and that rural mobs have uttered significant cries 
of “Long live Austria! Death to the landowners!” The 
necessities of injustice and the instincts of an alien despotism 
are more uniform than diplomatic relations, and they exer- 
cise greater influence. It was not for the purpose of surren- 
dering the fruits of Marta THeresa’s crime that the Galician 
peasants were taught to regard the Austrian authorities as their 
special protectorsagainst thegentry. All the reasons which are 
urged in favour of Polish independence, tell with irresistible 
force against the confiscation of Hungarian rights ; and it is 
also certain that Prussia is determined to cling to Posen, 
where a large and thriving population of German immigrants 
would repudiate the transfer of their allegiance to a Polish 
Government. Count Zamoyskr's scheme of an alliance be- 
tween England and France on one side, and the minor par- 
titioning Powers on the other, is unfortunately, in the present 
state of Europe, altogether chimerical. The danger which he 
points out from the ulterior designs of Russia, although it 
may not be altogether imaginary, is remote. Many changes 
must occur before Trieste and Oldenburg are claimed as 
ancient Sclavonic possessions ; and it is admitted that Polish 
disaffection incapacitates Russia for aggression in the direc- 
tion of Germany. 

If circumstances lead to the reconstitution of even a muti- 
lated Poland, England will regard the result with unmixed 
satisfaction. There can be but one opinion of the crime of 
the partition ; and if Poland were separated from Russia, 
Germany, secured on the Eastern frontier, would be better 
able to resist the insatiable cupidity of France. The learned 
race which may be said to have discovered the principle of 
nationality will probably, sooner or later, apply the doctrine 
to itself. In Posen on the East, and in Schleswig on the North, 
several languages compete for supremacy amid the clamour of 
their respective compatriots in Germany, in Denmark, and 
in Poland. As to the national origin and language of the 
Rhenish Prussians and Bavarians, even the ingenuity of 
ethnologists has never suggested a doubt. Alsace and Lor- 
raine are lost, but if antoher German village is surrendered 
to the foreign invader, the nation will be for ever dis- 
gyaced. Perhaps misfortune is the only effective instrument 
by which a consciousness of national unity can be de- 
veloped. NapoLeon taught Germany a lesson which seems 
to need repetition ; while Italy, having been longer subject to 
foreign domination, has grown into a united nation more 
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rapidly and more completely. Poland is at this day more 
thoroughly averse to amalgamation with conquering neigh- 
bours than at the time when internal corruption and treason 
facilitated the treachery of CarnHertne and of FREDERICK. 
There is no Russian faction in the kingdom of Poland, nor 
has a milder Government reconciled the population of Posen 
to Prussian rule. The managers of the Council of the Empire 
at Vienna find a difficulty in dealing with the Galician 
deputies, although the peasants of the province are probably 
still alienated from the nobility. The Russian Government 
has contrived to embitter the national feeling by the intro- 
duction of sectarian animosity, and, in the event of a war, the 
Poles may perhaps benefit by their claim to the sympathies 
of Roman Catholic nations. The Emperor ALEXANDER, 
although he once imprudently professed approval of his 
father’s misgovernment in Poland, may be expected to try 
the effects of a comparatively mild and generous policy. 
The Governor of Poland has been dismissed, and an intelli- 
gent German officer has been appointed in his place; but 
the time is passed for compromise and conciliation, and 
Poland, like Hungary, only waits for the opportunity of 
forcible separation. 


THE VALLEE DES DAPPES. 


T is pardonable to feel irritated at the news that the 
peace of Europe is threatened for the sake of a desolate 
valley in the Jura of which few people have ever heard, and 
of whose existence many of the best maps contain no trace. 
But it is not quite logical to conclude—as some of our great 
authorities seem to have done—that because the subject- 
matter is small, therefore the dispute is trivial. Gibraltar is 
not a very large or a very productive possession, and yet we 
have fought for it stoutly, and may possibly have to fight for 
it again. A possession which the Congress of Vienna thought 
worthy of a special disposition, and which France has been 
coveting for years, may be reasonably presumed to have some 
element of value beyond the mere acreage of the land; and 
for the same reason we may hesitate in yielding such confi- 
dence, as Parisian officials find it convenient to claim, in that 
pacific solution of the affair which we are told has been 
arranged by MM. Trovvenen and Kern. A glance at 
a good military map will betray to the most careless 
observer what that element of value is. The country called 
the Pays de Gex, on the south-eastern slope of the Jura, 
overhangs Geneva and Nyon, and though it does not run 
down quite to the edge of Lake Leman, would yet enable 
its possessor at any moment to seize the northern shore. 
This Pays de Gex belongs to France, and the only drawback 
toits utility for aggressive purposes is that it has but one direct 
military road through the Jura to Paris, and that that 
road passes for three or four miles through foreign 
territory. It can be reached, indeed, by a circuitous 
route which pierces the Jura southward of Geneva. But 
the great road from Dijon to the Pays de Gex passes 
through an outlying corner of the Canton of Vaud; 
and this corner bears the name of the Vallée des Dappes. 
Barren and small though it may be, it has therefore a 
considerable strategic value. So long as it remains in the 
hands of the Swiss Government, it will act as a formid- 
able obstacle to French aggressions. It would force a French 
army either to make a large bend to the southwand, or to 
drag their artillery across the mountains over the common 
country roads. It is perfectly true that such obstacles would 
not arrest the march of an able general. The position might 
be stormed, or it might he turned. No strategic position 
offers an absolute security. But still it goes for a great deal 
in the elements by which the victory is ultimately decided. 
From the day of Thermopyle to that of Manassas Gap, 
mountain gorges have proved no contemptible auxiliaries in 
repelling the invasion of overwhelming numbers. The Swiss 
Confedewates are not, therefore, squabbling about a trifle, or 
Venting their ill-temper in unseemly petulance when they 
refuse to acquiesce submissively in this unprovoked robbery. 
But they have a deeper cause for alarm than the 
mere loss of a strategic position. The present dispute 
comes in a sequence of events which give to it in their 
eyes a terrible significance. The position of the Genevese 
1% like that of the prisoner in the iron cell, which 
closed upon him by degrees, night after night, till 
m the end it crushed him. Since the annexations of last 
year, the Canton of Geneva lies, a thin wedge inserted 
into the territory of France—as it were a morsel between the 
Jaws of some enormous monster opened to receive it. The 


= 
Saléve of Savoy commands it on the one side—the slopes of the 
French Pays de Gex command it on the other. The de- 
glutition is proceeding with a slow but inexorable progress, 
which the petty force of Switzerland is powerless to resist. 
Each successive movement of the Emperor's policy fixes the 
clutch of France more firmly upon all the territories which 
have the ill-luck to border on the Simplon road. It is not 
merely that Chablais was annexed last year, and fortified, 
contrary to treaty,and that now the key of the passes by which 
the lower parts of Vaud are laid open has been seized. For 
the last eighteen months the secret diplomacy of the Emperor 
has been in ceaseless activity. Elsewhere he does not appear 
to be a troublesome neighbour. All along his Spanish and 
his German frontier year after year passes without any 
approach toa collision. The other Swiss Cantons that adjoin 
his territory—Bale, Berne, and Neufchitel—are never vexed 
with diplomatic difficulties. But, by a strange fatality, he is 
always suffering some wrong from the Cantons which lie 
near, or command, the Simplon road. Even in the distant 
Valais there was a “ question,” arising out of some railway 
JSracas; and in the Cantons of Vaud and Geneva such ques- 
tions are incessant. It is impossible that the Swiss Confede- 
racy can mistake the meaning of these singular coincidences. 
The Italian people show strong symptoms of a desire to break 
loose from Imperial tutelage ; and, to keep alive in Italy a 
salutary awe of his power, the Emperor feels that he must 
be master of the Alpine passes that command it. Mont 
Cenis, by a bold act of robbery, is already his; and the 
Simplon is marked out for the next prize. It may be in strict 
accordance with the doctrine of natural frontiers that the 
three Rhone Cantons should be snuexed to France; but the 
amputation is a severe one, and the Confederation must be 
excused for wincing a little at each stage of the operation. 

Concerning the legal merits of the case—if so trivial a 
consideration is worth a passing allusion—there is no ambi- 
guity. It might have been better, perhaps, if the negotia- 
tors of Vienna had been less addicted to half measures, To 
give the pass to one party, and the territory which the pass 
opened to another, was an almost certain recipe for engen- 
dering a quarrel. If they were afraid that the possession of 
the Pays de Gex would be misused by France, the entire 
transfer of it would have bred less bitterness than the 
transfer of the pass that led to it. Some suspicion of these 
results appears to have occurred to them, for the Pays de 
Gex was actually offered by ALEXANDER to Vaud ; but the 
Canton hesitated, and ALEXANDER’S volatile attention flitted 
off to something else. Accordingly, the old frontiers were 
restored unchanged, as they had existed previously to 1789. 
“La Vallée des Dappes ayant fait partie du Canton de Vaud, 
“Jui est rendue,” was the concise decree by which the pro- 
prietorship of this contested pass was settled, and to which the 
signature of the French Plenipotentiary, among others, was 
affixed. But the Powers were not satisfied with this simple 
declaration. They pledged themselves not only to recognise, 
but to enforce, Switzerland’s claim to her newly-defined 
frontier. If the popular code of public ethics had not long 
ago proclaimed the absolute invalidity of treaty pledges, the 
following undertaking might involve embarrassing duties 
just at present :—“ Les Puissances qui ont signés la déclaration 
“de Vienne du 20 Mars” (the declaration we have already 
quoted) “ reconnoissent d'une maniére formelle et anthentique 
“ par le present acte Ja neutralité perpetuelle de la Suisse, 
“ et lui garantissent linviolabilité de son territoire circonscrit 
“dans ses nouvelles limites.” But as the same four Powers 
who signed this act pledged themselves on the very same day, 
in far stronger language, never to permit a BuoNaPARTE to 
hold supreme power in France, there might be an awkward- 
ness in insisting too strongly on the sacredness of our treaty 
obligations, 

It will be a dark stain upon the character of the Emperor 
Napo.eon if he persists in inflicting these wrongs on Switzer- 
land, to which he owes somuch. The Canton of Vaud, which 
he has specially injured, has loyally stood by his family through 
good and evil report. When Napoteox went to Elba, his 
relations were sheltered in Vaud, in spite of the remon- 
strances and threats of the Allies ; and when he disembarked 
again in France, Vaud, almost alone among the Confederates, 
steadily refused to agree to the passage of the Allied armies 
through its territory. To the Confederation at large he has 
more distinctly personal obligations. He was a naturalized 
citizen of Thurgau, and resided there for more than twenty 
years. In 1038, after the failure of his enterprise at Stras- 
burg, M. pz Moté attempted to force the Confederation to 


expel him from their borders. The French Ambassador was 
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directed to ask for his passports unless the demand for Louis 
Napoeon’s expulsion were obeyed. But the Swiss Govern- 
ment loyally braved the whole power of France rather 
than forsake the friendless exile. Eventually, he retired of 
his own accord, and, in departing, liberally scattered pro- 
fessions of gratitude, which possibly he then thought that he 
should fulfil. Is it possible that he ever reads over the 
language of his farewell to Switzerland ? “ In leaving to-day, 
“ of my own free will, the only country in Europe where I 
“have found protection and support—in leaving a spot 
“which has so many claims upon my affection, I trust that 
“T have shown to the Swiss people that I was worthy 
“ of the interest and the esteem which they have so nobly 
“shown for me. Never shall I forget the attitude of the 
“ Cantons which have pronounced themselves so courageously 
“in my favour. I hope that this separation will not be 
“ eternal ; and that the day will come when, without com- 
“ promising the interests of two nations who ought never to 
“ be enemies, I shall be able again to seek the retreat which, 
“ by a residence of twenty years, and by the rights of citizen- 
“ship that I have acquired, had become to me a second 
“country.” The day on which he should tread again the 
soil of Switzerland has never yet arrived, and probably never 
will arrive. Even his conscience would upbraid him with 
his ingratitude if he were to suffer his eyes tu rest, again 
upon the scenes where he enjoyed a shelter so generous and 
so thankless, and where he penned, perhaps sincerely, those 
fervent promises so basely since belied. This disgraceful 
page in his history is not without warning for others. It has 
not been uncommon in England to hear his alleged predi- 
lections for us, and his recollections of hiy English exile, 
dwelt on as a ground for relying upon his fidelity as an 
ally. Let those whom such a solace has comforted bethink 
them how he has dealt with the land which he named his 
second country, and which risked its national existence on 
his behalf. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE MANNING OF 
THE NAVY. 


E noticed last week the opinion expressed by more 

than one witness before the Commons Committee, 

that the grand defect of the Admiralty organization is the 
absence of personal responsibility for things not done. This 
was the theoretical view deduced from the constitution of 
the Board, and few persons need to be told how exactly it 
tallies with the result of practical experience. The vice of 
the Admiralty system has always been the neglect of obvious 
duties, rather than the commission of obvious errors, though 
there are not wanting examples even of this more flagraut 
offence. The Bvard has hitherto found its safety iu the 
vagueness and generality of the accusations brought against 
it, and it may not be useless, even at the risk of telling a 
twice-told tale, to gather from the recent Blue-book some 
specimens of the negligence and incompetency with which 
naval matters of the first importance have been treated. 
Let us take, as a first example, the course which has been 
pursued with reference to, perhaps, the first of all such 
questions—the manning of the fleet. If there is one subject 
more than another which might have been expected to 
engage the earnest attention of the rulers of the navy, it is 
the question how an adequate supply of seamen may always 
be secured. Sir CuHartes Woop, who is the consistent 
champion of the Board in every particular, from the broadest 
generalities to the pettiest detail, assures us that there is 
nothing in the existing system to impede the action of the 
Admiralty in any measures which may be requisite for 
manning the fleet. Whatever a Naval Minister could do, 
the Board, we are told, is equally competent to perform. It 
was suggested that, inasmuch as Sir Caartes Woop himself 
had found it desirable to place the Coast Volunteers under 
special superintendence, it might be not less advantageous to 
have an officer appointed for the express purpose of attending 
to the manning of the navy ;. but the only answer which 
Sir Cuartes Woop could find in his brief was, that 
no such measure was required, and that the Admiralty 
was perfectly competent to perform all the duties required 
for that purpose. If that be so, there is no excuse to be 
pleaded for any omissions of which the Board has been guilty, 
and no fairer test of its management can be applied than to 
inquire what it has done from time to time in a matter of 
such paramount importance. 


riment, and every one of the partial improvements which 
have been introduced, has emanated from some Committee 
or Commission. Not a single practical suggestion seems 
to have sprung spontaneously from the collective wisdom 
of the Board. The Duke of Nortuumspertann’s Com- 
mittee, in 1852, originated the continyous service system ; 
and the Commission of 1858, appointed under pressure 
from the House of Commons, was the source of the larger 
experiment which has since been tried with a view to the 
formation of a permanent reserve. SirCuartes Woop insisted 
that in both cases it would have been perfectly competent 
for the Admiralty to act without either Committee or Com- 
mission ; but he was compelled, when pressed, to follow up 
this assertion by the admission that “ unfortunately they did 
“not act.” We ask nothing more in condemnation of the 
system than this acknowledgment from its most zealous 
advocate. The history of naval adininistration may be briefly 
suinmed up by saying that the Board of Admiralty is a body 
perfectly competent to perform its various duties, but that 
unfortunately it does not act. A machine which isso unfor- 
tunate as not to act is generally discarded at once as a failure, 
and it is singularthat Sir Cartes Woop should draw exactly 
the opposite inference from the involuntary portrait which 
he has sketched of his favourite Board. 

But let us look a little more closely into the actual state of 
the manning problem, and see what results have been attained “ 
by the forced action of the inert Board under the spur of an 
unbroken series of suggestive Reports. If it can initiate no- 
thing, surely it can carry cut the recommendaticus of others, 
aud the difficulty of manning the fleet ought now at any rate 
to be surmounted. Is this so? Sir Joun Pakrnoton, who 
can at any rate answer for his own term of office, says that 
for a long period the manning of the navy has not been at- 
tended to as it ought to have been. Sir Maurice BERKELEY, 
who has had more to do with it than any one else, tells us 
that the manning of the navy, as regards the maintenance of 
a reserve, has not in past time been satisfactorily attended to. 
When the power of impressment was practically gone, it was 
essential, says the Admiral, to substitute some other resource ; 
but what all Boards of Admiralty did was merely to frame 
expedients for the time, without attempting to form any 
great plan for manning the navy in case of emergency. 
Captain SutivaN mentions, with considerable simplicity, 
that for some twenty years he has been constantly pressing 
on the Admiralty the dangerous deficiency of our reserves of 
seamen, but without effect. What else did he expect? He 
has certainly suggested one simple measure, which, to the ex- 
tent of a few thousand men, would secure a constant sup 
for any emergency. He recommends that tried seamen sho 
be appointed to posts in the different ports which are given 
away to gentlemen who know how to vote if they don’t know 
how to steer. Of course, the competent Board which does not 
act paid little regard to the suggestion. Admiral Sir M 
Seymour, whois certainly not a ho-tile witness, considers that 
the recommendations of the Commission of 1858 have not 
been carried out as far as they ought to have been, and that 
the means provided by legislative enactments have not been 
used as they might have been. Admiral Bow es is a still 
more favourable wituess for the Admiralty, but he cannot 
help saying that the state we are in at this moment, without 
any real machinery for manning the navy suddenly on an 
emergenty, is the best proof that the subj-ct has uot been 
properly taken into consideration of late years. a 

It would be tiresome to refer to all the statements m 
which the different witnesses echo each other’s sentiments on 
this subject ; but we must not pass over the instructive ob 
servations of Admiral Ettior and Captain Denman without 
calling attention to the clearness with which they trace the 
neglect, which not even the most infatuated admirers of the 
Admiralty deny, to its true cause in the defective organiz- 
tion of the Board. The Admiralty, like any other instita- 
tion, must be judged by its fruits. It bas been called upon, 
by every consideration which might have been expected to 
rouse it from Slumber, to bestir itself in securing a sufficiency 
of searnen. Except on the recommendations of Committees 
and Commissions it has dune nothing at all, and ~—t 
which has been devised has been more or less defeated by 
the clumsy way in which the Board has executed it. The 
Naval Reserve is even now limited to some 5000 men, 
after all the feverish anxiety of the Russian war, the 
miralty has done so little to remedy the evils which were 

then apparent that, in the event of another great war, 
same difficulties would be felt with scarcely any mitigatiom 


The first thing which strikes any one who interests him- 
self in this question is the singular fact that every expe- 


These are the results of what the Admiralty has been doings 
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and who can hesitate to concur in Captain Denman’s pithy 
conclusion, that, “judging by results, scarcely anything can 
“be more unsatisfactory than the present system of naval 
“administration”? We are not anxious now to advocate one 
or another of the various schemes which have been proposed 
for obtaining a constant supply of seamen ready whenever 
their service may be needed. Some naval officers of great 
experience place their whole reliance on the establishment of 
naval barracks. Others would be satisfied with the Reserve, 
costly as it is, if only its ranks were filled up. All sorts of 
opinions are expressed as to the Coast Volunteers, and there 
are many who declare that no good will be done until we 
xeturn to a partially compulsory system in the shape of a 
ballot for a naval militia. 

The one point on which all are agreed is, that the measures 
of the Admiralty have not been successful, and that much 
more might have been done than has ever been attempted. 
It is a very small step from this matter of fact to infer that 
the failure has something to do with the constitution of this 
Board that does uot act ; and it is not perhaps very difficult to 
see that, if the business of manning the fleet had been en- 
trusted to an officer with adequate powers, something better 
would have resulted than the mockery of a Reserve which 
the Admiralty seems to be so proud of. An attempt, indeed, 
was made before the Committee to discredit this obvious 
improvement by the suggestion that for many years such an 
officer existed in the person of Admiral Berketey. Seo far, 
‘however, was he from having the requisite authority, that 
on one occasion he was compelled to resign, because he was 
required to send the fleet to sea with skeleton crews not 
strong enough to work their guns. This is not the kind of 
authority which Captain Denman or any other naval re- 
former would substitute for the present machinery ; and in 
spite of this ungenerous plea, the disgrace of the utter failure 
of the Admiralty to provide for the manning of the fleet 
must be borne by that ingenious contrivance—a Board not 
made to act. How long this singular machinery will remain 
is a subject on which we cannot venture to speculate, but 
this, at least, is certain—that among the many things which 
the Admiralty has not done, it certainly has not succeeded 
in manning the British Fleet. 


BISHOPS AND BRIDES. 
igre’ a Bishop is married to his see is an old and pleasing 


trouble as Lord Palmerston can obtain a canonical election of any- 
body whom he chooses to nominate. In short, in this respect, we 
have not reached the legal decorum of a Protestant Establishment; 
we rather resemble those chaotic days when sometimes the Pope 
nominated the Emperor, and sometimes the Emperor nominated 
the Pope. All we say is, that in most marriages there is some- 
thing very like a eongé d'éitre one way or another, and so far our 
parallel betweenspiritual and temporal matrimony is fully kept up. 

Then, again, in both forms of wedlock there is an awkward 
interval—a sort of transition state, like that of a chrysalis, in 
which he or she who is concerned is not exactly one thing or the 


other :— 
vipon dvupgoc rapbivoc r’ adraplevoc. 


In temporal wedlock we suppose this is the time when the 
newspapers say that a marriage is on the ¢apis—a mysterious 
phrase, as the carpet, which we take to be the translation of ¢apis, 
suggests ideas which are rather Turkish than Christian. e 
never heard that bride and bridegroom, fathers, mothers, guar- 
dians, trustees, and lawyers, all sit cross-legged in a solemn 
divan; but, if not, we cannot see why a marriage should be said 
to be on the carpet rather than on the chair, the table, or the 
sideboard. Our only guess is, that just at this season the bride- 
groom at least is likely to appear rather in the character of a 
carpet-knight. In the case of a Bishop, ecclesiastical law has no 
technicality exactly expressing this period, but the analogy is just 
as good all the same. In neither case can hopes be realised 
at once. Parents and guardians must lay their heads together, 
rent-rolls must be compared, trustees must be hit upon, lawyers 
must soil an infinite quantity of parchment, and a little swearing 
must be done before the Bishop himself or his deputy, unless 
where extreme orthodoxy prefers the more lengthy but more 
strictly rubrical publication of banns. So, in the other case, 
there 1s the congé d’élire, the summons, the election, the confir- 
mation—none of them things which can be done in a hurry—and 
during all which time the aspirant remains in a sort of ambiguous 
state, already lifted a little above Presbyter, but not as yet 
Bishop, or even Bishop Elect. How this interval is spent in the 
one case, we need ly say. Are there not endiess letters to be 
written, is there not the marriage service to be conned over, the 
new signature to be practised, and all sorts of pretty things of 
which we should not know the names to be ordered, tried, and 
shown to admiring eyes? In grosser times there were thick 
wedges of cake to be put into appropriate boxes, and even now 
there are cards to be ordered, with the new name on the card 
itself and the old name on the turn-down of the envelope. How 
it is spent in the other case it is less easy to guess. In one 
respect the analogy still holds. The episcopal trousseaw must be 
laid in—the rubric itself demands it; everything that a Bishop 
can be called on to wear must be ready by the day of consecra- 
tion. Here, alone, is some little occupation to while away the 


parable of ecclesiastical law. To be sure, in a Protestant ; dreary hours, while Canons and Registrars and Secretaries and 


Episcopate, it produces one or two difficulties. According tothe 
Articles of the Church of England, it is lawful for Bishops to 
marry at their own discretion. How are we to decide between 
the claims of the spiritual wife and of the living and bodily wife? 
How, again, will Sir Bernard Burke arrange the arms of a Pre- 
late in such a condition? Barchester and Proudie are duly im- 
paled according to the laws of heraldry. What place is left for 
the ancestral coat of Mrs. Proudie? On the other hand, in the 
, se matrimony of a Bishop and his see, it is by no means 
clear which of the contracting parties is the husband and which 
is the wife. The spiritual union is typified by a ring on the 
finger of the Bishop, and in a temporal marriage the ring is 
certainly worn by the bride, and not by the bridegroom. And 
while, in the case of a temporal marriage, baron takes the 
dexter side, and femme the sinister, in spiritual matrimony 

udie does not impale Barchester, but Sadan impales 
Proudie. These two points seem to make the case not a litte 
doubtful, without obliging us to rest on the tale of the wit 
Who, in expounding the mysteries of the House. of Lords to a 
stranger, pointed out the Bishops as Peeresses in their own right. 
That there is something feminine in the episcopal dress, our own 
eyes tellus. That tuere is something not only feminine, b it 
anile, in the doings of at least some Bishops, modern ecclesiastical 
history too fully declares. But these points we will not press. 

is the ring and the sinister place on the shield on which we 
rely to establish an analogy between the bride of ordinary wed- 
a on the Bishop, rather than the Bishoprick, of the marriage 

ritual, 

Then, again, is there not something like an analogy in the mode 
of appointment? The Bishop is chosen under a congé d’élire. 
The Chapter have free leave given them to elect—the person 
named in Her Majesty’s Letter Missive, and him only. And 
Surely there is a congé d’élire in the other case also, only it is 
not so clearly murked out by whom the license is given and by 
Whom it is received. No well-disposed daughter makes her 
election without consulting papa ; but then, papa sometimes acts 
the part of King, and sometimes of Dean and Chapter. A stern 
ather.sometimes issues a mandate which is as little to he dis- 
speyed as the will of King Harry himself. But still the form of 
election has to be gone through by the bride personally. The “I 
will” may be dictated by the voice of another, but it must be 
— by the fair victim herself. Or things may take quite the 
Other course, Papa of course must give his consent, but b astrong- 
Minded daughter that consent may be obtained with as little 


Archbishop’s Officials are fumblingaway at theirendless formalities. 
The tailor, the shoemaker, and the hatter have a!l to be con- 
sulted. Aprons and buckles have to be tried, and the latest 
fashions in each to be examined and approved or rejected. Then, 
we may venture to think, happy Mrs. Proudie has to practise the 
delightful formulas, “My Lord” and “ Your Lordship,” lest the 
new Prelate should start in an unbecoming way when he first hears 
himself so addressed by the outer world. Yet, with all these 
pleasant ways of killing time, the would-be episcopal mind seems 
to revolt at the tedious delays of the ecclesiastical law. A letter 
from the Premier announces to the delighted divine that an epis- 
copal throne only waits his acceptance; but, alas! weeks and 
weeks have to pass before he can actually find himself sitting 
thereon.  Itis a hard thing to have hope so long deferred—to be 
so long plain Doctor or Mr., with a future Lordship hanging so 
close before one’s eyes. The Premier has promised it, the thing 
is in all the newspapers, and yet here is the man himself, the sub- 
ject of so many documents and so many paragraphs, still no more 
than he was before. All that the Premier can do is to recommend 
ithe Queen to recommend him to the Chapter, who, again. 
when they have elected him by “inspiration” or by “ compro. 
mise,” recommend him to the Archbishop for confirmation. To 
be sure, the wheels of these processes yo very smoothly—King 
Harry’s Parliament took care that there should be no hitch likely 
at any stage—but still they go very slowly ; and till every one of 
them is gone through, our friend is where he was before—no 
Bishop, no Bishop Elect, but the mere Rector or Provost that 
he was before the Minister thought of him. It is very hard to 
be kept sv long out of one’s Lordship all for nothing ; so we see 
that an ingenious device has been adopted to soothe the half- 
Bishop under such trying circumstances. Sermons are advertised 
by ‘the Lord Bishop Designate "—a title to which there is this 
slight objection, that it 1s unknown to the Jaw, and utterly 
without meaning. It means, so far as it can be said tomean any- 

thing, that a private letter has been received from Lord Palmer- 

ston which has made certain legal results morally certain, but 

which has no more made the receiver Bishop, or Bishop Elect, 

or Bishop anything else, than it has made him Pope, Cesar, 

Caliph, or Grand Lama. The modest patience of the other class 

of expectants would ‘here form a good example. The bride 

cleaves to her old title for at least one — after she has a 

right to the new. The Bishop that is to be is in so great hurry 

that he assumes his new description a month or so before he has 


the slightest legal right to it. 
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This silly title of “ Bishop Designate” was first given to 
Bishops in the colonies, in whose case no ceremony of election 
by a Chapter is gone through, so that people thought that the 
mt dn Bishop Elect would be improper. Yet it is evident that 
to elect is simply to choose, that choice may be exercised by one 

rson as well as by several, and that therefore, when a Bishopric 
1s formally in the gift of the Crown, the nominee of the Crown is 
Bishop Elect as soon as he is formally appointed. From this use, 
which is silly enough, it has been transferred to an application yet 
sillier—to persons in the state of expectancy just described. 
Thus sermons have been announced by “ the Rev. Dr. Thomson, 
Lord Bishop Designate of Gloucester and Bristol,” before any 
legal step had been taken towards the removal from those sees 
of Dr. Baring. It is not uncommon to talk of a “ bride elect ;” 
we suppose we shall now have to talk of a “bride designate,” 
either in the interval when both parties understand each other, 
but have not yet spoken their minds, or else in the interval when 
they have spoken their minds, but when the consent of papa has 
not yet been formally given. 

Finally, there is a striking analogy between the full legal and 
ecclesiastical ratification of the election of the Bishop and the 
election of the bride. The rite of consecration and the rite of 
matrimony are both of them among “those five common!y called 
Sacraments,” which the Church of England will not allow to be 
more than ‘‘states of life allowed in the Scriptures.” And there 
is a close analogy in the celebration of each. The Canon Law 
requires that a Bishop shall be consecrated by an Archbishop 
jon two Bishops, or, failing that, by any three Bishops. But it 
does not take upon it to assert that consecration by a single Bisho 
is absolutely invalid, though it is decidedly irregular. So wit 
matrimony. Matrimony, at all events between persons of any 
sort of distinction, also requires three celebrants. Its highest form 
would doubtless be to be married by an Archbishop assisted by 
two Bishops. But a Bishop, assisted by two Presbyters, especially 
if one of them be a Dean, an Archdeacon, or-a Royal Chaplain, 
will do very well. Lower than this we cannot suppose that Lady 
Rosalinda or the Honourable Araminta would ever willingly 
‘stoop. But the daughter of a plain squire may have to put up 
with only two celebrants, and those no more than rectors, or 
canons at the outside. And it is a painful fact that a large class 
of her Majesty’s subjects have to fall lower still, and are obliged 
to be married by the humble hands of an unassisted curate. ‘The 
law, however, regarding the necessity of the case, is merciful— 
more merciful than in the ease of bishops. For consecration by 
a single bishop, though valid, is utterly irregular, but marriage 
by a single presbyter is neither invalid nor irregular, but 
merely shabby and unfashionable. It shows the singular 
power and energy of curates and small vicars that they can, 
without any sort of help, repeatedly get through a ceremony 
at which it seems that their superiors in the Church would 
utterly break down if not backed up by considerable “ assist- 
ance.” We have heard the two St. Georges, East and West, 
wittily distinguished as the church where there are a hundred 
weddings to a parson and the church where there are a hundred 
parsons to a wedding. There is something very mysterious in 
this. The rite is not a very long one, and in practice it is often 
made shorter still. What is it that the assistants have to do? 
It is almost as doubtful as what the bridesmaids have to do, 
now that there is nothing to be done to them. Are we to sup- 
pose that in these cases of “assisted” ministrations there is a 
repugnance in those most interested, which it needs what Byron 
calls “a forty-parson power” to overcome? Is the bride in such 
cases really “led to the altar” as a victim, whose struggles might 
be too much for a single curate, ill-paid and possibly ill-fed? 
Or does an increase of number in the celebrants give an increase 
of strength and permanence to the rite which they celebrate ? 
This admits of an easy test. The strength of a knot is proved 
by the difficulty of untying it. Is it found in practice that the 
knot of wedlock when tied by a bishop and two deans holds 
better together than when it is tied by a vicar or a minor 
canon? The registers of the Divorce Court would supply the 
necessary evidence. Sir Cresswell Cresswell] ought to be asked 
to tell us what are the statistics of his business when looked 
at from this new point of view. If it can be shown that epis- 
copal and decanal ministrations really answer their purpose better 
than these of humbler churchmen, we shall have a new argu- 
ment for the increase of the Episcopate and for the institution 
of additional cathedrals. 

Onewordmore. The unassisted eye, in glancing at the record 
of an assisted marriage, is often puzzled to make out who it is 
that is married. The bride and the bridegroom are hidden among 
the mass of celebrant, assistants, fathers, mothers, aunts, grand- 
fathers, all of whose descriptions have to be inserted in announc- 
ing a really polite wedding. _ A very slight misreading may 
make one believe that the bridegroom has married his grand- 


‘mother, or that the bride has been united to the officiating 


prelate. Some newspapers meet this difficulty by sticking the 
surnames of the bride and bridegroom in large letters at the 
beginning. This is plain and straightforward, but it is not 
elegant. The judicious hiding of the bride in a crowd spares her 
modesty, somewhat like the red veil with which the Cornelis and 
AXmiliz hid their blushes on such ocoasions. And it may be said 
that to look out for the happy pair themselves among the long 
list of satellites recorded in the announcement, really partakes 
somewhat of the interest of a novel. But every morning's paper 
contains a long list of marriages, and really so much excitement 


so early in the day is not good for us. Is there not another way 
of escaping the difficulty? Need the officiating dignitaries be 
recorded at all? Announce the marriages themselves by all 
means ; people often wish to know who is married, even when 
they are in no position to expect the attention of cards addressed 
to themselves. But the fact of marriage is surely enough for 
the general public. Those who were at the breakfast know 
perfectly well by what Right Reverend or Venerable hands the 
fetters were riveted; and to the rest of the world it is a matter 
of perfect indifference. 


SOCIAL TRUTH. 


T may, we suppose, be taken for granted that lying, in culti- 
vated society, is an obsolete vice. Nobody, that is, either 
formally states what is not true in matters of fact, or answers a 
question with a deliberate falsehood. Ladies and gentlemen, 
whatever they may have done, do not lie to one another in private 
life. They think it low, and leave the practice to beggars, 
impostors, and special pleaders of various classes and degrees, 
Now, all moral and religious books warn us against lying as an 
inherent vice of humanity, and thus hardly seem to hit our 
case. Some people plume themselves upon this reformation 
as an argument for progress, or as a distinction of the Anglo- 
Saxon master race. Whatever may once have been, when we 
speak to a man of our own degree, we are quite sure he is not 
telling us a lie; we take for granted that we uniformly speak 
truth ourselves ; and it would appear that in historical, medieval, 
or patriarchal times this was by no means the case. ‘* Lie not one 
to another,” says St. Paul, as though the caution could not then 
be dispensed with ; and Bacon, who had a strong relish for a lie, 
giving it as his opinion “that a mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure,” lays down very definite rules how we are to detect 
whether the man we converse with is deliberately lying to us or 
not, as though this were a possibility always to be kept in sight. 
«There is no such commanded countenance,” he tells us, “ that 
can sever froma feigned tale some of these fashions, either a 
more slight and careless fashion, or more set and formal, or 
more tedious and wandering, or coming from a man more dryly 
and hardly.” No artifice of dissimulation can prevent one of 
these evidences of the out-spoken lie. This was in his time. 
In ours, it would not at all do to think every dry, tedious, off-hand 
talker was only tiresome because he was trying to tuke us 
in. Again, we think it is Tillotson who, a century later, com- 
plains that “ our language is running into a lie” from the excess 
of dissimulation and compliment, so that words ceased to express 
men’s thoughts. There is evidently a change since those times. 
But somehow the benefit from this amended state of things is 
not as great as might be expected. It becomes a question how 
much we are gainers by the Reformation, and how far we are 
nearer the truth; for though nobody lies, truth is still not 
easily got at, and often seems as far off as under the old 
system. Perhaps people have got cleverer than they used to 
be, as well as more conscientious, and so have hit = 
a way of dispensing with lies—upon a knack of misleading 
and evading—unknown to an earlier civilization, without 
trenching on the sacred borders of truth, which we all agree 
to leave inviolate. It is very certain that, in any of the 
quandaries of which social life is prolific, the sharpest wit, 
equally determined with the slower intelligence not to let out 
some fact, is ata great advantage. It knows how to keep its 
own counsel and confound the inquirer without incurring a 
scruple, while the bungler either commits himself or his cause. 
But, apart from these dilemmas of the moment, in which presence 
of mind is so invaluable an ally to the moral sense, we do not find 
that the abjuring of the lie par excellence makes people a whit 
more fair, candid, or reliable where their feelings or interests 
are concerned. We have such a phrase as that people consult 
their feelings or their interests in what they say—which, while it 
by no means intends to say that they lie, as little means that 
they speak the truth. So long as the world does this—and we 
see no early limit to the practice—we shall still bave to consult, 
not the countenance or even the manner, after Bacon’s plan— 
because the speaker this time is, after a fashion, thinking what he 
says—but probabilities. Certain it is, that under our amended 
code, the most diametrically opposite statements in matters of 
fact are still constantly made by people alike credible and 
opposed to direct fraud and deceit. Perhaps we may say it 18 
not every one that can speak truth, from habitual looseness of 
thought. To see things, hear things, touch things right, is m 
tact an accomplishment. We have said what a gain cleverness 
is as an ally to virtue; but there is nothing like a misty, foggy 
understanding to enable a man to lie without knowing it, and 1D 
such good faith as bewilderment, not seldom helped on by vanity, 
will leave him. Where such people have nothing to do but to 
use their eyes and ears, their eyes will see according to the dictate 
of the will, and tkeir ears will interpret tones according to their 
prejudices. They will answer in matters of which they have no 
cognizance from a subtle persuasion that things must be, and are, 
as they wish them and fancy them ; and all this is carried out ins 
certain good faith and with an easy undisturbed conscience, W 
must be a great improvement upon the old-fashioned lie, whose 
erpetrator made his way by more direct courses to his end, and 
bad of necessity to endure many a twinge. ‘ 
The truth seems to be, that society has agreed upon a middle 
distance between telling lies and speaking the truth, as best 
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adapted to our case. If men really believed that other people 
spoke truth, perhaps they would too; brt bare truth, sent 
shivering into a world unprepared for it, seems defenceless, has 
no chance, cannot be trusted to fight our battles, does not look 
even like being believed. We are obliged to deck it out a little, 
to fence it with reservations, to give it a colour that may catch 
the eye. Hence arises a general understanding that the naked 
verity is in nobody’s mind or reckoning—a tacit agreement to give 
and take, a mutual compact that, _— nobody speaks severe 
truth, yet truth is to be the upshot, and abstract truth and right 
the gainer—we are very particular about this. One thing, if we 
come to think of it, is that, even apart from interest, it is difficult 
to reach unvarnished truth whenever we get beyond the merest in- 
different facts. The mind is so used toa par of interpreta- 
tion, of tracing effects to their causes, and adapting things to 
probabilities—to weighing, clearing, refining, reconciling—that 
there are few statements that can be taken as they stand, or that 
we can rely on ourselves to make with transparent fidelity. Some 
people in the effort lose themselves in a maze of detail. A hundred 
things of no consequence are insisted on, corrections and qualifi- 
cations without end accompany the narrative, till the main point 
is utterly overlaid and smothered. Thus, it is not always easy to 
speak the truth when we try; but when others in acertain frame of 
mindset themselves toelicitit, the difficulty is increased indefinitely. 
What an awkward machinery for extracting truth, for example, 
is a court of justice! How entirely the spirit, and really we 
might almost say the body, of an event seems to vanish before a 
series of legal interrogatories! How hard to get hold of anything 
by the process of an oath, how dull when it is got hold of, what 
trivialities come in, what important considerations are ignored 
and allowed no place! How stupefied the witness under so uncon- 
genial a discipline—how blundering the counsel in his efforts to 

netrate the bewildered sense! And the art of cross-questioning 
is not confined tothe Bar. The sanctities of private life are invaded 
vo who approach you as though they would tear the truth out 

your recreant lips—who let us understand that they will 

not be trifled with, and sternly demand what we have seen and 
know, not what we feel and think, and against whom the 
very truth in us rises, and will not be got at by such uncivil 
means. Sometimes the inquisitor meets his match in a 
mind not unwilling to be sought into by this hard process, 
but which, under the emergency, strikes out into a refine- 
ment of distinctions, an ingenuity of paradox, a subtlet 
of possible interpretation, a range of contingencies, whic 
utterly baffle the inquirer, while they would seem to argue even 
a more fastidious regard for truth than his own. The affair 
develops itself into a game at hide-and-seek, not unamusing to the 
bystander, who in his secondary nee | is naturally more 
interested in the sport than in the object of pursuit. But when 
the cross-questioner falls in with the timid, the weak, or the 
puzzle-headed, and, in impatience at their slow, uncertain, 
unsatisfactory mode of unfolding a statement, determines to 
extract the truth from them at the sword’s point by the severe 
method of question and answer, there ensues such bewilderment 
of statement, such arguing in a circle, such a labyrinth of self- 
contradiction and seeming prevarication, as can only be com- 
pared to that scene in the Rehearsal which is to picture the 
confusion of guilt :— 

Amaryllis. Villain! what monster did corrupt thy mind 

T’ attack the noblest soul of human kind? 

Fisherman. Prince Prettyman. 

Amaryllis. To kill whom? 

Fisherman. Prince Prettyman. 


Amaryllis. What! did Prince Prettyman hire you to kill Prince Pretty- 


man; 

Fisherman. No, Prince Volscius. 

Amaryllis. To kill whom ? 

Fisherman. Prince Volscius. 

Amaryllis. What! did Prince Volscius hire you to kill Prince Volscius ? 

Fisherman. No, Prince Prettyman. 

We have not seldom been left in the hapless Princess's state of 
doubt after an hour’s brisk investigation carried on under 
the like condition of a total incompatibility between ques- 
tioner and respondent. Aad here let us observe that the fact 
or secret which resists the systematic siege constantly falls 
before a very different invader. Who does not know some good- 
natured blunderer who asks questions, not from curiosity, but 
because he knows no other way of keeping up conversation, and 
who, by a series of awkward spasmodic accidents, contrives to 
hit and drag to light the cherished secret of everybody within 
his reach—who stumbles unwittingly, but not the less by an 
unfailing instinct, on all those circumstances which habit and 
sensitiveness keep uniformly in the background—and whom no 
tact, no stupidity can evade? But this is by the way. 

It seems, then, that aiming at the exactest finical accuracy is 
not the way to attain truth, nor in all cases the way to prove that 
we regard it as the chief good. Endeavours so conducted 
always end in failure, and undoubtedly none of the parties in 
these skirmishes are good company. ‘The lookers-on get tired 
of the strategics of the principal actors, and regard the w'c’. 
thing as a bore. A few details may well, it seems t’ ....m, be 
slurred over for the sake of peace and for the general view, 
especially as they find themselves knowing less of the matter in 
the end, and more hopeless, not to say indifferent, as to ever 
knowing more than when the point was started. Nothing lowers 
truth so much as the want of keeping upa right estimate of what is 
really important, and what only relatively so—a fact which these 


sticklers seem entirely to ignore. But all are not sticklers. There 
is another more popular and agreeable class of truth-seekers 
who act upon diametrically opposite principles, and seem to 
think that truth in the general can only be got at by a spirited 
disregard of truth in the particular. In what a wonderful way are 
certain social and historical theories founded, and our assent de- 
manded, on a basis, evident to us all, of wilful misrepresentation— 
things, that is, twisted out of their first seeming, because, in a large 
and elevated point of view, they must, in spite of appearances, 
have such and such a bearing. Our social movements, our 
popular enterprises, how are they sustained on an utter over- 
riding and wilful ignoring of minor or local fact! What a scene 
of cooked reports, of suppression, of counter-evidence, of delibe- 
rate exaggeration are our wholesale benevolent undertakings! 
What a ferment of inaccuracy andslipperiness lies underneath what 
is called a broad and general view, as, indeed, in most generalities 
and summaries! so that it is scarcely too much to say that a lie 
lurks in every neatly-turned sentence and smart saying. In 
this art of ignoring with a high hand all impediments to our 
conclusions, in the discovery of a philosophy which distils large 
truth out of the grain of small error, in our aptitude at making 
a gain of inaccuracy, and profiting by the superficialness of our 
knowledge, we have hit upon a vein unknown to our ancestors, 
who, if they knew when they lied, had also a more distinct sense 
of fact when they spoke the truth. 

Perhaps, then, after all, lying has not so much quitted our 
world as changed its gene and aspect—no longer couversing 
with us familiarly in dialogue fashion, but addressing us in 
masses with general fallacies—above all, having changed its 
weapons, and, instead of speaking lies as of old, writing and 
printing them—evidently a far less embarrassing method in our 
refined times. It is transparent that most leading articles are 
written by men who not only know litile of the subject they 
write upon, but who find their ignorance convenient, and do not 
want to know more; and we and they alike take it as a matter 
of course. Thus, if society has more repugnance to the lie spoken 
than it once had, if it is more impossible than ever it was before 
for a man deliberately to say what he knows to be fulse—except, 
indeed, in the disinterested support of some principle where the 
great truth cannot be reached but through a certain dignified 
unscrupulousness—there are, it seems, in our time, modes for the 
exercise of fancy in this department which have not hitherto pre- 
sented themselves, and a license in one quarter which atones for 
our rigid virtue in another. Indeed, the literary public must 
always be lement on this point—the line of demarcation between 
falsehood and invention is often so impossible to define, and 
depends so much on the perception of the reader, who likes to have 
his sharpness tested, and admires every disguise he can unmask. 
Perhaps it is as a refined compliment to the public penetration that 
cannot be taken in—perhaps it is from contempt for those slower 
wits that deserve to betaken in; but certainly the class of “ Biters,” 
whose sport used to be to tell a plain tale which might easily be 
true, but was not, and to triumph in getting believed, finds itself 
revived in the respectable circles of our editors, letter-writers, 
and contributors. The fact is, when the press gets hold of a 
lie, nobody lies in particular—it is the press that lies. Whois to 
blame, for example, in that mysterious artist-story lately told 
twice over in a popular periodical? We must take leave to doubt 
the fact that dead young ladies are exhumed and revivified after 
several months’ repose in the grave, for the sake of having their 
portraits taken by Mr. H. But we are assured by an honourable. 
and distinguished editor, whom we must believe, that Mr. H. 
isa real, well-known, trustworthy person; and Mr. H. tells us 
his story with a solemn earnestness of asseveration—which he 
might have Jearned from another distinguishe: artist, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins—that every word he tells us is minutely and exactly true; 
and there are, on the strength of two such guarantees, persons who 
hold themselves logically bound to believe it. No doubt every 
par'y can clear himself of fraud, distinctly and emphatically, but 
nevertheless the press, in this instance, tells a yood story in more 
senses thanone. Thus our day exhibits a refinement upon Defoe’s 
old practices, and shows that invention, even in this department, 
shares the great principle of progress, while our reflections lead 
us to the general conclusion that our improved humanity has not 
quite lost certain tendencies—that there is still something to 
prove us belonging to the universal stock. 


GOOD LUCK. 

OT long ago, in a rural part of England, a little girl was in 

the habit of stealing barley from a rick. She and her com- 
panions persisted in foilowing this pastime in spite of the re- 
monstrances and threats of the owner, and at last he lost patience, 
seized on her as the oldest of the offenders, and had her brought 
before the Bench of Magistrates. As it was proved that this 
was not a casual but an habitual offence, the Bench thought fit to 
make an example of her, and ordered her to pay two slullings as 
a fine, besides the expenses. But law, even of the simplest 
kind, costs money, and the expenses were seventeen shillings. 
It was not certain that the friends of the little thief would lay 
down a sovereign for her unless some gentle pressure was exer- 
cised, and it was therefore added to the sentence that, unless the 
fine and expenses were paid within a given time, she should go 
to prison for three weeks. This produced the desired effect, and 
the money was found and paid. But the history was not to 
end there. One or two of the papers that wat... the proceedings 
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of magistrates with most jealousy and suspicion got hold of 
the case. Here was a monstrous outrage on common sense, and 
a cruel tyranny of the rich over the poor. A poor little child 
sent to jail for three weeks because the simple creature, 
in its play, pulled a little barley, valued at twopence, 
out of a rick. The writers of sensation articles exulted in so 
telling a theme, and, for once, they produced an effect much 
greater than usually falls to the lot of the Catos and Brutuses 
of journalism. The readers of the sensation article took it into 
their heads to subscribe for the injured innocent. The generosity of 
one was stimulated by the record of that of another. Subscriptions 

ured in, and in the end no less than thirty-five pounds were 
collected and handed over to the friends of the child. Such is 
the harvest that this lucky little girl has reaped from the fruitful 
soil of British indignation. Few instances of good luck could 
be more surprising. She has been the talk, not only of her 
parish, but of all England. She must be famous herself, and it 
must even be a privilege to be connected with her. She will 
henceforth be pointed at in school and church as the celebrated 
Jane Smith, or whatever her name is, whose wrongs moved 
England to wrath, and set in motion the pens of *‘ Publicola” and 
“ Aristides,” and a“ Lover of Homely Justice.” And she will 
not only be the heroine of the parish, but also its heiress. If her 
thirty-five pounds are carefully put out at interest, she will 
have at least fifty pounds by the time she is her own mistress. 
Fifty pounds in hard cash is, among the village poor, quite as 
great a fortune for a young woman to have as fifty thousand 
is for a young lady. Then, if we contrast the greatness of 
the end with the smallness and ignoble character of the means 
and first starting-point of her good fortune, we get at the true 
measure of her luck. She has suddenly become famous and 
rich, and this by simply stealing twopenny-worth of barley. 
None of the poets that have sung the fickleness and blindness 
of fortune had ever a more telling instance to furnish a theme 
for their verses. 

Nor could any instance better show the fallacy of the notion 
that there is nothing in good luck, and that the boons it brings 
are of no real value. Perhaps we can see the reality of good luck 
better in humble life than ina higher sphere. We can steer 
clear of ali notions of a roué, ora man of fashion running through 
his estate—of the great reverses of the gambling-table, or of the 
misfortunes that ruin emperors and statesmen. To win or lose 
the Empire of Persia sounds fine, but does not come very 
near our thoughts. But the luck of this lucky little thief is ex- 
ceeding intelligible. There are so many benefits, both of a solid 
and also of an ornamental kind, that she may derive from it. In 
the first place, a portion of her wealth may be spent on her edu- 
cation. She might even be sent for a quarter of a year to a 
finishing school at sixteen guineas per annum. Then she might 
get a few books far beyond what most of her friends could boast, 
which would help her to keep up what she had learned, or at any 
rate sustain her reputation forlearning. She might, for example, 

et one of those standard books prized by the poor, such as the 
hole Duty of Man ; and as she would probably not feel much in- 
clined to use it, she might prudently go to the expense of having 
acopyin a handsome binding. This would be alastingcredit to her, 
and would help her in many ways. We fancy rustic lovers would 
speak much more timorously and deferentially to a young woman 
who was known to have the Whole Duty of Manin purple morocco. 
Asan heiress anda heroine, slie would have all the young men of 
the village at her feet ; and the pleasure of snubbing, coaxing, and 
repelling one lover after another is as sweet to a milkmaid as to 
a princess. When she makes up her mind to settle, it will be she, 
and not her husband, who will rule tlie house, provided she is 
wise enough to keep her money, and to check him firmly if he 
ever attempts to get any barley out of her rick. In great occasions 
and crises of life she will always have a fund to fall back on; 
and she may easily allow herself some of those decorations and 
articles of luxury which constitute the glory of the cottage. 
Half-a-dozen models in china on the chimney -piece, and a complete 
set of the Prodigal Sonon the walls, could not be considered out 
of proportion to her means. Nor need she refrain from purclas- 
ing some solid article of furniture which might last her lite and be 
her especial pride. She might purchase atime-piec®, for instance, 
which sixty years hence would be known in her family as grand- 
mother’s fine clock. ‘lus, courted in youth, well-to-do in middle 
life, and honoured in old age, she might wear away an existence 
that would have taken its whole colour from her early good for- 
tune—and all this comfort, respect, and honour she would have 
got by stealing barley. 

What a fine contrast to such a career is presented by the lot of 
one of those agricultural models whom Mr. Disraeli delights to 
honour! For fifty years, perhaps, he has gone on unnoticed and 
unknown. He hus always driven the carts, or looked alter the 
cows, or minded the plough on the same farm, just making him- 
self worth the miserable pittance he gets from his master. At 
last some enthusiast discovers him to be an agricultural hero. 
He isa faithful servant, and shall be rewarded for his faithfulness. 
So he is dressed in a new red waistcoat with handsome glass 
buttons, and his matted grey locks are combed out, and he is 
led up before a company of grand gentlemen, the chief of 
whom makes him a nice spench, saying that it is very satisfae- 
tory in every way to find he has gone on being a faithful 
servant for half a century, and, as a mark of the approbation of 
the county, he has been awarded a new smock-frock and 
five shillings. When Jane Smith has completed her education 


and studies the newspapers, and finds there chronicles of such tri- 
butes to virtue, she may wonder more than ever at her own good 
fortune. She had not to wait to be seventy in order to. be re. 
warded—she got her prize at twelve years old. She did not 

a stupid smock-frock and a few shillings, but thirty-five bright, 
golden, beautiful sovereigns; she had not to go through the 
horrible nuisance of being a faithful servant; she had only to 
form one of a playful merry group, diverting themselves with 
stealing barley. It is not utter failure that brings out the full 
virtue of good luck. It is a little hard-won success that gives its 
value to great success easily won. Only those who do tolerably. 
well feel what it is to do very well in the world. A poor creature 
who lives by pawning and begging till she dies in a workhouse 
is too far removed from the sphere of good: fortune at all to 
trouble herself about lucky people. She would not feel she had 
more to do with Jane Smith than she had with the grand. folk 
that live in the big houses, and eat meat every day. Jane 
Smith in her turn would never dream of comparing herself with 
such a poor beggar; but the companions of Jane Smith, who 
work hard, and go out to service or drudge at home, and just 
float on the waters of respectable poverty, will feel sometimes 
very keenly how lucky Jane Smith has been, and will brin 
home to her the extent of her happy fortune. It is the sch 
friends of General McClellan who are now serving under him as 
lieutenants or captains that, we may be sure, think most of his 
rise, and wonder why they hsve not risen too. 

It is, however, astonishing how little feeling on the whole these 
caprices of fortune excite. It might be thought that any sudden 
accession of worldly wealth, so great in proportion to her station 
and so wholly unmerited as that which has fallen to the lot of this 
little village thief, would quite derange the society that witnessed 
it, would upset the traditional views and opinions of the village, 
and make every one dissatisfied. Happily, human nature is not. 
so constituted. The good fortune of other persons affects us: 
very little. ‘There are, indeed, two sets of people who fix their 
thoughts rather intently on their successful neighbours. There 
are those who are in the same line, and once were on am 
equality. There is a jealousy in al! ,rofessions—a ‘jealousy 
of clever, safe parsons who see a parson no cleverer or safer than. 
themselves made a bishop—a jealousy of barristers who see a new: 
light at sessions steal away some of the petty larceny cases on. 
which they have set their hungry hearts—a jealousy of honest. 


officers who have to serve under a man of unusual genius or ime: 


pudence. There are also certain people who are prone to moralize. 
over human life, and to criticise the constitution of the world. 
They are moved to indignation that fortune, and not merit,, 
should command the good things of life, and are saddened and. 
irritated by pondering over the “ something that infects the: 
world.” But this class-jealousy and this philosophical despair 
extend a very short way, and aflect very few people. In the 
first place, we have most of us too much to do, and are too fully: 
occupied with our own cares and pleasures to spend muc 
thought on the position of our neighbours. The leisure to be 
envious is one of the greatest penalties of idleness, and one of the 
most serious drawbacks to a life of obscure competence. Hard- 
working people, and those who have daily anxicties pressing om 
them, Jet the favourites of fortune enjoy their luck, and. 
scarcely care to notice what is going on. A week or two 
after the grand position of Jane Smith in her village has been 
fully established, her neighbour the ploughman will think, as he 
works, not of her but of the pipe he is going to have in his dinner- 
hour, and her neighbour the washerwoman will think how she her- 
self is to pay for soap, and not how rich Jane Smith is. The vast 
majority of mankind are satisfied with their lot because, except 
on very exceptional occasions, they do. not even think of any 
other. Even those who do meditate on the more brilliant. for- 
tunes of their neighbours soon grow satiafied, unless they are 
of a morbid temper or fret. themselves by the habit of complain- 
ing. Every one can give what is to himself or herself so perfectly 
satisfactory an account of the reasons for a comparative want.of 
success. We can always solace ourselves by thinking that we 
are too high-minded or too romantic to push ourselves upward), 
or we can set down our failures to the score ot ill-health, or to some 
fault of near and dear friends. It must be added, too, in justice 
to human nature, that there isa nobler element of satistaction 
which is at work, and men dimly feel that, after all, there is 
_ ema higher than success and better than the good things of 
this world. 


THE COUNT OF PARIS’S PAMPHLET. 
STRONG and painful apprehension has been gradually 


stealing over the minds of English statesmen for some time 
past, that the enormous efforts which England has made to uphold 
the Turkish Empire will not avail to avert. its tall. The contident. 
and sanguine tone of afew years ago prevails no longer. The 
earnest efforts to prove, against ali appearances, that Turkish 
finance was sound, and to hope against hope that ‘lurkish re- 
‘eneration was at hand, have been nearly abandoned. The faint. 
anu ‘r 1 -nt exertions of the new Sultan in the character of 
a Reformer have failed to revive the illusions that have 
away. No false hopes can conceal from us the real state of the: 
“sick man.” To all outward appearance, he is sinking 
fast ;, and the terrible calamities that must follow his dissolution. 
are already casting their shadow over Europe. His heritage 
still remains to be disposed of; and. each of the rival. 
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claimants is actively intriguing to secure that the pn 
share ‘shall be his own. The only result that seems likely 
to reward the policy of the statesmen who have loyally 
striven ‘to perpetuate the Ottoman dominion, will be to have 
a ee perhaps to have exasperated, the final struggle. 

the pamphlet which has been printed by the Count of Paris 
isan instructive indication of the fatality which is slowly driving 
Europe towards this conflict. Of all Frenchmen he is probably 
‘the man who bears England the least ill-will. He is the 
sentative of the old entente cordiale; the victories which usually 
embitter Frenchmen against us were won to save the Bourbon 
dynasty ; and it was in this country that he found a refuge when 
the throne of his grandfather was subverted. It is not likely, 
therefore, that he cherishes any hostility to England ; nor is there 
the slightest trace of such a feeling in his pamphlet. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that any plans or wishes for French 
aggrandizement, dangerous to England, which find entrance into 
his mind will be harboured in tenfold intensity by rulers of 
France who are not so closely bound to us. And yet the projects 
which the mere sight of the decaying Ottoman Empire sugyests 
to him would, if he hid the power to carry them out, infallibly 
plunge the two nations into war. 

The first impression which he received from his sojourn in Syria 
was that which must force itself on every observant traveller— 
the utter and helpless decadence of the Ottoman power. It is 

arently stamped with the unfailing sign of political death. The 
silent, unavowed disintegration of provinces, from which no empire 
ever rallies, seems to have commenced. The robber-chiefs who rule 


in Syria in the Sultan’s name bear his commission, and receive | 


his pay’; but he can no more remove them than he can remove | 


the Pashaof Egypt. Akiel-Aga, who governs Galilee from Jordan 
to the coast, owes to the Sultan precisely the same allegiance, and 
no more, that the Nizam owed to the successors of Aurungzebe. 
In other parts of the country, the Turks exercise something more 
approxching toan authority, either by making an occasional raid 
into the country or by the more inexpensive method of seiting 
against each other the heterogencous fragments of races of which 
the population iscomposed. ‘lhe result 1s the utter insecurity of 
life and property, and the paralysis of agriculture and com- 
merce, besides the occasional collisions which the nominal 
Government is under the necessity of contriving. Such a spectacle 
naturally suggests to the young Prince a panegyric upon his 
grandfather's policy of 1840, aud a severe criticism upon the 
policy by which it was foiled. Ibrahim might have been a cruel 
governor, but at least he would have been a strong one. To the 
“existing generation, however, Lord Palmerston’s policy of 1840 is 
rather a matier of antiquarian lore. More interest will be taken in 
the proposals by which the Prince hopes that the evil consequences 
of that policy may be cured. The Ottoman pretence to dominion 
must, in his view, be terminated as soon as possible. Energetic 
measures must be adopted without any pity. But, in the mean 
time, Europe has a civilizing mission to perform. Ses interéts lui 
wommandent de songer & l’acenir dela Syrie. She is bound to 
assure to Syria security and peace. ‘This doctrine is harmless 
enough thus far; but the question is, what is the Europe which 
is to undertake this benevolent interposition’ The Prince shows 
an early skill in'that species of diction which is the best disguise 
-of thought. He is very careful toavoid mentioning the name of 
France more often tlran it is absolutely necessary. It is always 


Europe to whom the woes of Syria ery aloud, and Europe who is | 


to come to her rescue. But in the last few pages the word 
Europe receives a suitable interpretation. Englund may have 
power by her commerce, and Russia by her religion ; but, as both 
‘these elements of power belong to France, “le réle principale 
appartient naturellement & la France.” The Maronites are 
the hope of ‘Syria’s regeneration; the only bond that 
binds them together is their religion; and of that 
religion they regard France as the great champion. Their reli- 
gion, therefore, is the lever by which France is to act on 
Syria; and its priests, “‘forment une admirable milice pour ac- 
eeomplir cette ccuvre de progrés.” And lest the other Powers of 
Europe should cherish any delusive hope that at least a subordi- 
nate part in this work of progress is to be reserved to them, the 
Prince concludes by pointing out that the present collective pro- 
tectorate has proved wholly inadequate to the task of saving the 
Christians from oppression ; that with Orientals half-measures are 
of no use ; and that the compromises which a joint protectorate of 
Tival Powers involves must be fatal to its efficacy. “‘ Or tout 
ga exercé par tant de puissances opposées d'intéréts et 

idées ne peut exister que des concessions mutuelles et 
n'aboutir qu’a de termes moyens. De lA son impuissance.” In 
short, there is no other cure for the ills of Syria but that France 
should enjoy an exclusive protectorate until such time as the 
demise of the Ottoman Power shall invest her w:th the rights of 


legal heir. 

Ye are far from blaming the Count of Paris for fixing his 
eyes so s eadily upon the traditional object of French diplomacy. 
he does wisely to convince his countrymen that, though an exile, 
he is not an emigré. Nothing made the return of the Bourbons 
-and their adherents so distasteful to:their former subjects as the 
‘ease with which they shook off their nationality when ‘they left 
the soil of France. Whether as a simple Frenchman or as a 
possible inheritor of the French throne, the Count of Paris needs 
no excuse for cherishing the darling objects of French ambition. 
The conversion of the Mediterrmmean into a French lake has been 
‘She steady aim of the Foreign Oflice in Paris, 


all the | ago, the sous of Scotch eountry 


political changes of the last sixty years. Whatever fresh 
the future may have in store, oo are not likely to reverse thi 
policy. If the Count of Paris should ever ascend the throne 
of his ancestors, he will have no choice but to a the tra- 
ditions of those whom he supersedes. The anxiety with which 
English statesmen regard the approaching fall of the Ottoman 
dominion does not depend on the restiessness or the ambition of 
single man. 

his pamphlet brings out with unpleasant distinctness the real 
nature of the alliance between the French Government and the 
Roman Catholic Church. In this respect it resembles another 
manifesto from the same political camp which has recently startled 
the world. M. Guizot contrasts walorourdiy with the Count 
of Paris in point both of candour and logical skill. M. Guizot 
attempts to deduce a tyrannous policy from Liberal principles 
to which it is utterly abhorrent. The Prince argues from a purely 
national point of view. He takes no account of the counter- 
claims of rival nations. But his conclusion is unimpeachable if 
his premisses are admitted. He does not simultaneously preach 
a set of principles and a course of action absolutely contradictory 
of each other. But though the disinherited heir and the 
ancient Minister differ much in the tone of their political 
morality. they agree in the estimate which they form of the 
functions and uses of the Roman Catholic religion. It is some- 
thing more‘to them than the religion of the masses in France. 
It is a potent instrument in the hands of the French Govern- 
ment for adding to the territory and influence of France. 
M. Guizot’s strange sympathies with the Papacy are evidently 
larsely due to the footing which it gives to uted intrigues in 
Italy. The Prince is still more open. He candidly confesses 
that in his view the chief object of missionary exertion in Syria 
should be to extend the influence of France. He is content to 
admit that the missionaries are powerless to improve the moral 
and spiritual condition of the Orientals ; but they have another 
important task, worthy of all their efforts :— 

Nos missionaires font beaucoup en Orient, mais ils ne t 

Vesprit et élever le niveau la tant que 
propre clergé au méme rang qu'elle méme. Ils ont du se eontenter jusqu’ici 
de remplir un autre réle bien important d’ailleurs et digne de tous leurs 
efforts. Leur caractére, leurs vertus, leurs talents, leur donnent une grand 
autorité dans le Liban, et les rendent arbitres ou conseillers dans bien des 
affaires ; ils l'emploient 4 populariser le nom de Ja France, & introduire nos 
idées dans une certaine nombre de familles: ils representent |’influence 
Frangaise sous la forme la plus salutaire. 
Englishmen have never been exposed to the temptation of trying 
to make their religion an instrument of secular aggrandizement, 
and therefore such views seem very shocking to them. But 
must remember that a Frenchman does not draw the line very 
sharply between his patriotism and his religion, and that, just 
as he fights in China to propagate his religion, so he preaches 
in Syria to extend his territory. Employing the ministers of 
religion to promote the aggrandizement of France is, in a 
Frenchman’s eyes, only employing them in another department 
of their religious functions. At all events, it is evident that the 
Roman Catholic faith has substantial claims upon the affection 
of French rulers, apart from questions of dynasty or peculiar 
states of public feeling. The Emperor's hesitation to break with 
the Papacy would be inexplicable if it had no title to his regard 
beyond the predilections of the Empress, or even the political 
influence of assigecer Dupanloup ; but he may well hesitate 
when he remembers how important a part it forms of the ma- 
chinery by which the absorption of Syria is to be effected, and 
— he sees how keenly its importance is recognised by his 
rivals. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
Il. 

iv discussing this subject it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
America the school management is local, and that there is a hie- 
rarchy of schools. Both at Boston and at New York there are three 
gradesof schools—the Primery, the Grammar, a.id the High School, 
or Free Academy. Strictly speaking, tle Primary correspond to 
the Infaut departments, and the Grammar to the ordinary depart- 
nents of the British and National schools in this country. These 
two sorts of schools are filled with children of New York and 
Boston citizens of all ranks between the ages of four and twelve or 
fourteen. At Boston, no child is admitted toa Primary school after 
seven, nor can any boy or girl under twelve be admitted into the 
High School. At New York, the age for admission into the Free 
Academy is fourteen. It is necessary to puss an examination in 
order to be advanced from the Primary to the Grammar, and 
from the latter to the High School, or Free Acade It is 
scarcely necessary to add the expense is entirely detrayed by 

public funds—no fees are demanded. 

But although the system of public education is so complete in 
theory, it must not be supposed that there are no private esta- 
blishments. In former times it was the fashion for persons of all 
ranks to send both their sons and daughters to the public schools. 
The late Mr. Webster boasted of having received his education 
in the public schools of Boston, and rich bankers and merchants 
used to send their daughters to the same institutions. But it is 
believed that the fashion has somewhat changed, especially with 
respect to girls, and even boys are not unfrequently now sent 
to private schools. In this the Americans have 
followed the of the Scotch. Some forty or fifty years 

gentlemen, and even some noble- 
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men, used to attend the parish school and the universities. Some 
of the upper classes still attend the latter, but the former the 
have abandoned for private academies and the great public schoo 
of England. 

The American public schools are singularly uniform in appear- 
ance. They are generally large square buildings of several 
stories, consisting of a number of large, well-ventilated class- 
rooms. In each room there may be fifty pupils, each of them 
seated at a separate desk, on a separate backed chair. Each room 
generally contains one class, divided into two sections ; so that 
when the teacher is instructing one section, the other is busy at 
some school-work. With the exception of the Principal, who 
is always a man, and who is often assisted by a woman, the other 
teachers are often females. In the Primary, or Infant schools (as 
we should call th: m), the children are seldom above seven years 
of age, and women are probably better adapted for such schools 
than men. But even in the Grammar schools, where the children 
are older, women find no difficulty in maintaining discipline. Ina 
new country, where Jabour is so valuable, it is obviously of the 
utmost importance to economize it as much as possible; hence 
women are naturally employed in scholastic business. -It must be 
admitted, however, that in every Northern State the complaint is 
heard that neither masters nor mistresses are fit for their work. 
They have not been instructed in the art of teaching ; and the art 
of teaching does not come by intuition. Hence constant attempts 
are being made to establish normal schools where teachers may 
learn their business. In Massachusetts, in New York, in Phila- 
delphia, and in Canaca, such schools have been established ; and, 
although in some cases maintained with difficulty, are considered 
by those who are best informed upon the subject, the keystone 
of the whole system of public education. Such being the result 
of American experience, it is somewhat singular to find the 
English Council of Education propounding a scheme to diminish 
the amount of public aid which those schools now receive—and 
that in the teeth of the express recommendation of the Education 
Commirs oners. With respect to the teachers, it is only necessary 
to add, that they are examined by a committee as to their com- 
petence before receiving their appointment, and that each year 
they are reappointed. 

A good deal has been said as to the failure of the English 
masters and mistresses in British and National Schools to in- 
struct their pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. It 
certainly does appear that their failure has been considerably 
exaggerated ; and indeed it will probably be found that, consi- 
dering the class from which the pupils are drawn, and the time 
which they spend at school, the National and British schoolmaster 
accomplishes more than any other persons who have under- 
taken the same difficult task, whilst the whole cost of educating 
a boy or girl is less in England than it is in America. In 
proof of this assertion, let us briefly state the result obtained by 
examining a considerable number of boys and girls in some of 
the best schools in Canada, Boston, and New York. These may 
be taken as the most favourable specimens of the results of Ame- 
rican education. It will be observed that care has been taken to 
confine them to dictation, so as to test the writing and ortho- 
graphy, and thus to furnish means for comparing these results 
with those recorded in the Appendix to the Education Report. 
The first instance shall be the Model School at Toronto, which 
is attached to the Normal School, where teachers are trained. 
The number of pupils examined was twenty, and the ages 
of the boys varied from ten to thirteen. ‘I'wo sentences were 
dictated as follows:—1. “I am grateful for all the benefits 
I have received.” 2. “A stag quenching its thirst in a 
clear lake, was struck by the beauty of its horns, which he 
saw reflected in the water.” This passage occurs in one 
of the ordinary reading books. It must not, of course, be 
supposed that the school in question is to be held responsible 
for the ignorance of these boys, because they may have been 
taught at other schools. But, no doubt, the boys, some of whom 
were the sons of gentlemen, represented fairly the ordinary 
Canadian youth. The hand-writing was tolerable, although by 
no means equal to that which may be found in the best of our 
National schools ; but out of the twenty only four made no mis- 
take in spelling. Again, take the case of one of the best Grammar- 
schools in Boston. Fifty-three papers, written by boys in the 
first class, were examined. The ages varied between sixteen and 
twelve, a large majority being between twelve and fourteen. The 
sentences dictated were :—1. ‘I am grateful forall the benefits I 
have received.” 2. “ The mayor of Boston rode to New York on 
his white mare, to endeavour to procure 100,500 carriages, and 
3,001,001 mules.” 3. The following sentence was selected from 
the ordinary reading book, and one reason for selecting it was in 
order to ascertain whether the pupils could really understand a 
style so eccentric as that of Mr. Carlyle :—‘ Venerable to me is 
the hard hand; crooked, coarse, wherein, notwithstanding, lies a 
cunning virtue indefeasibly royal as of the sceptre of this planet.” 
Out of the fifty-three, only thirteen were right. Nor were the mis- 
takes trifling. Throughout were scattered such words as “ great- 
ful,” “recieved,” ‘‘course,” “cuning,” ‘ septer,” whilst “ inde- 
feasibly” appeared under innumerable forms. Again, in another 
Grammar-school in Boston, out of thirty-eight boys between 
— and fourteen years of age, only seventeen could spell 
“hypocrisy.” 

_ But probably the best mode of testing the quality of the educa- 
tion furnished in the public schools of America will be by pro- 
ducing the results of an examination of the boys who had just 


entered the Free Academy at New York. It should be observed 
that, before a boy can be admitted into this institution, he must be 
fourteen, he must have attended the common schools of the town 
for twelve months, and must have passed a good examination in 
spelling, reading, writing, Englich grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, algebra, the history and constitution of the United 
States, and elementary book-keeping. If the boy examined does 
not satisfy the examiner, he is rejected, so that the amount of 
knowledge possessed by a boy upon entering this academy will 
supply the test of what is meant in New York by passing a good 
examination in spelling, reading, and writing. As the Faculty of 
the Free Academy has power to recommend students for degrees, 
and as the course of instruction includes Latin, Greek, my ey 
Moral Philosophy, and Engineering, it may be assumed that the 
students are drawn from the better ranks of society, or, at all 
events, can spare time to complete their education. Besides a 
sum in addition, in which the highest number was 51,000,101, and 
which was correctly done by every boy, these sentences were 
dictated. 1. ‘Iam grateful for all the benefits which I have re- 
ceived.” 2. “ In the familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered 
to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country. His re- 
spectful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his 
condescension and affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca.” 
3. The days of the week: Monday, &e. A dozen boys who had 
just entered the Free Academy, and who therefore had just passed 
the entrance examination, were examined ; and in their papers as 
many as thirty-four mistakes were discovered, whilst only two 
were quite correct. These boys were all above fourteen—one or 
two of them were sixteen—and, as has been observed, they were, 
no doubt, amongst the best specimens to be found in the New 
York Grammar-schools. Amongst the mistakes, there occurred 
“ recieved,” “ Teusday,” “ adheared,” “ ceremounious,” “ scrupi- 
ously,” “ condessension,” &c. The handwriting was by no means 
satisfactory ; and it is tolerably certain that the most of them 
would not have been able to pass the ordeal of the Civil Service 
Commissioners ; whilst it is equally certain that their handwriti 

and orthography are inferior to those of the ordinary Engli 

pupil-teachers of fifteen. It is only necessary to add that the 
education at this Free Academy is entirely gratuitous. In 1858, 
the number of pupils was 894, at an annual cost of about g200l., 
to which must * added the value of the ground and buildings. 

As to the expense of public education in America, it is some- 
what difficult to estimate it. No doubt, in every Report 
published by Boards of Education, the cost of education is 
estimated, bat it is probable that the number of children 
under instruction is exaggerated. In New York, for instance, 
it has been publicly stated that “the number of children 
alleged to have been taught included every pupil who h.d at- 
tended at any time during the year, though only one day, and that 
the same pupil was counted as often as he was discharged and re-ad- 
mitted in the same school, and as often as he was changed from 
one department to another in the same school; and that from 
such a basis erroneous deductions and impressions inevitably 
follow.” Butletthis pass. It will be remembered that the cost, 
direct and indirect, of educating a boy or girl according to the 
present Privy Council system in England amounts to 4os., of 
which, however, only 17s. is supplied by the Governmeut. In 
America it is much higher. In Boston, as has been stated, the 
Grammar and Primary schools correspond to our National and 
British schools, but the whole expense is defrayed by government. 
Now it appears that at the Grammar schools the average cost of 
educating each pupil amounts to about 3/. 1os.; at the Prim 
schools the cost appears to be between 2/. and 3/., the whole of 
which is paid by Government. At Cincinnati the cost is about 
the same. At Chicago, in Illinois, it amounts to 2/. 5s.; at St. 
Louis, in Missouri, to 3/.; and at New York, where the expense 
of one school differs materially from another, it is stated to be 
about 3/. 12s. 

If instead of elaborately investigating the educational systems 
of France and Germany, the Commissioners had directed their 
inquiries to the United States and Canada, they would not only 
have found a system of public education much more analogous to 
that of England, but would have seen reason to congratulate 
this country upon possessing a system as efficient as that of 
America, if not more so, and certainly much more economical 
to the State. In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to add that, 
large as the expenditure upon education is in America, it is uni- 
versally admitted to constitute the sheet-anchor of the common- 
wealth amid the storms of democracy. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that whatever change may be made in the system now 
administered by tie Privy Council, it may not be so transfo 
as to lose much: of its excellence by injuring the Training Colleges, 
by discouraging Infant schools and pupil-teachers, or by depriv- 
ing the common people of the most useful benefit which can be 
conferred upon them. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


haem promenade at Scarborough has lately witnessed a spec- 
tacle very different from that which visitors to a favourite 
watering-place are used to contemplate. In the tremendous gale 
of last Saturday, a vessel missed the entrance to the harbour, and 
was driven ashore close under the wall of the promenade. It 
seemed that this vessel must perish with all on board of her, 
within a very few yards of the scene of summer gaiety. But the 
vessel’s crew were saved without delay or injury, while a deplor- 
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able disaster occurred to the life-boat which went forth to aid 
her. Before speaking of the circumstances under which several 
lamented deaths occurred, it may be useful to point out what 
strikes us as a weakness—which, however, is perhaps inevitable— 
in the organization of the life-boat service. When a life-boat is 
established 2t any place, the most able, active, and courageous 
men who can be found among the seafaring population are, 
as a matter of course, enlisted and trained to form a crew for it. 
At regular intervals they go out for practice in its manage- 
ment. The boat is always ready, and, if circumstances admit, 
is placed where it may be launched instantaneously; but 
the crew, if they be really the best men of the place where 
they dwell, are just as likely to be afloat as ashore when the call 
is made for them. No doubt it is possible to train more than a 
single crew, and it is also possible at many points of the coast to 
enlist men who are not likely to be engaged far from land in 
stormy weather. But as one hears a good deal at the seaside of 
the training of special crews for life-boat service, something like 
disappointment is felt when it is stated that at Scarborough all 
but one or two of the men thus trained were absent at what was 
thought to be the time of need. We do not, however, attribute the 
sad disaster which occurred to the absence of these chosen men. 
The experienced captain of the crew was present, and managed 
the boat’s rudder, and therefore it is to be assumed that, whoever 
plied the oars, the same catastrophe would have occurred. By a 
strange infatuation, the life-boat was conducted exactly where she 
could do no good, and where, also, as it proved, her services, if 
she could have rendered any, were unnecessary. The crew of 
the vessel were rescued without any difficulty, and even 
without any great personal discomfort, by means of the rocket 
apparatus which threw a rope from the promenade-wall to the 
ship’s rigging. The crew of the life-boat were hurled from their 
seats, driven to and fro by the advancing and retiring waves, 
dashed against the sea-wall, ground between that wall and their 
own helpless boat, and, finally, two of their number perished, 
while the successful efforts to save the rest cost the lives of two 
of the spectators. If this sacrifice had been made for any useful 
purpose, the sorrow of friends and relatives would not be so heavy 
as it now is. But in truth, the life-boat was not wanted; and 
even if she had been, she ought to have kept away. The art of 
building these boats has been brought to very high perfection, 
but still it is a very long way from the construction of a model 
which can be trusted with valuable lives in the broken water off 
such a _ as the promenade of Scarborough in a north-east 
gale. The wave thrown back by the sea-wall met the next wave 
which followed it in the assault; and as they dashed together, 
the unhappy life-boat was tossed like a shuttlecock upon their 
mingled crests. It is said that one of the ejected crew was 
carried by the current which prevails with the ebb-tide 
from the south to the north end of the promenade. During 
these awful moments, he fought manfully with fate, being kept 
afloat by a life-belt, and contriving always to be thrown with his 
feet against the stone wall. He was rescued without serious in- 
jury. Perhaps the lives which have been lost, or some of them, 
might have been saved if the most effectual measures could have 
been promptly taken under some authority which all present 
would have obeyed. But it is one of the worst features of such 
accidents that many run and shout, while few know how to give 
real help, and these few are obstructed in giving it by incompetence 
which clamours and fumbles. In all descriptions of these occur- 
rences, done in the true penny-a-liner vein, one may read of the 
prevalence of excitement and of the enthusiastic cheers which greet 
each successful attempt to save a life. It does not seem to occur 
to the cheering crowd that its only proper part is to keep silent 
and stand out of the way. Although the season at Scarborough 
is over, and the place would be called, by those who know only 
its highest gaiety, deserted, there are still quite enough residents 
and visitors to supply a little skilful and resolute assistance and a 
great deal of uproar and obstruction in such a scene of terror as 
was this of the disabled life-boat. It will be long before the 
memory will fade of this deplorable and aimless waste of life. 
Although this gale has made many homes sorrowful, the 
‘accounts which are given of it suggest more than one encouraging 
observation. It is to be noticed, in the first place, that the 
meters on the coast of Northumberland gave warning of the 
approaching tempest in time to keep the fishermen belonging to that 
coast at home. Tt would seem that the same warning might have 
been equally available for the colliers, of which, however, a large 
fleet put to sea on Friday afternoon. There is no doubt a great 
difference in sea-worihiness between even a crazy collier and a 
fishing boat ; and besides, the present race of seamen in the north- 
east ports must pass away before the reckless indifference to all 
warnings of danger which now marks their conduct will be to 
any great extent corrected. After all, we can hardly bring 
ourselves to blame a vice which is very nearly allied to 
virtue. Knowledge and prudence are no doubt very fine qualities, 
and perhaps, as the world grows older, we shall get more of 
them ; but, for practical purposes, the sort of sailor who would 
damn the barometer and put to sea is not likely to be surpassed. 
fowever, science is certainly progressing, as appears from the 
statement that Admiral Fitzroy’s drum might have given warnin 
against violent wind some hours before it began to blow, 1 
the Admiral’s order had been transmitted as soon as he 
formed his conclusion, and if there were any means of making 
the drum visible by night. It must not be supposed that any 
Promptitude in issuing this notice for Saturday could have 


rendered it effectual for the benefit of the colliers which sailed 
on Friday afternoon; but the fact that it was issued seems 
to —_ that there must have been local warnings which the 
colliers might, if their owners and captains chose, have heeded. 
However, the fleet which sailed on Friday had time to get a 
good offing before the gale began; and it appears, besides, that 
this gale was more violent on shore than out at sea; so that 
perhaps the colliers may be absolved from the charge of 
excessive contempt of danger, while at the same time science 
marks an unquestionable triumph in the exhibition of Admiral 
Fitzroy’s drum. 

It is also gratifying to record the —— complete success of 
the rocket — which saved the shipwrecked crew at Scar- 
borough. They were landed without even the common incon- 
venience of a ducking in the surf. The life-boat which was de- 
— is to be replaced by the munificence of a single person, 
so that this disaster, like many others, has helped to prove how 
powerful is the appeal which National Life-boat Institution 
makes upon public sympathy. It is, indeed, hardly ible to 
over-estimate the value of the services which that Institution 
renders to humanity, alike by its own efforts and by giving aid 
and counsel to the local associations which are labouring towards 
the same object. We observe, year by year, that the in- 
fluence of the Institution grows, and we should be pleased to 
see its pecuniary means grow even more rapidly. The 
object of the Institution may be briefly stated to be the 
preservation of human life at the average cost of one 

und a head. We do not ourselves think that this is a 

igh price to pay, but the point perhaps admits of difference of 
opinion. Certainly that Admiral who only paid sixpence for saving 
his own life might reasonably grudge the expenditure of forty 
sixpences in saving the life of a mere ordinary seaman of the com- 
mercial navy. But we think that even this Admiral, if he were 
living, would be ready to admit that the services which are per- 
formed under the direction of this Society have a high value as 
examples of courage and of marine aptitude, and must do much 
to sustain the character of the British as a seafaring people 
throughout the world. The sight of a life-boat’s crew mustering 
for service on a stormy winter night is perhaps the sight which, 
more than any other, we should wish to be seen by those who 
presume to doubt whether Britain’s naval power rests on its old 
sure foundation of superior skill and daring amid the perils of 
the sea. These crews will muster, during the winter which 
has begun so boisterously, on many a pitch-dark ragipg 
night, when some of us would think it no small trial to face the 
elements on solid, well-lighted land instead of the treacherous, 
gloomy water over which the life-boat speeds. If these musters 
were nothing more than exhibitions of courage and trials of skill, 
they would be worth all they cost. But they are also the salva- 
tion from certain death of several hundred lives annually. Let 
those who, on winter nights, hear the wind roaring as they lie 
safe in bed, think how they would feel in the position either of a 
shipwrecked seaman or of a life-boatman pulling to his aid. Pity 
for the helpless and admiration for the brave combine to make 
the appeal of the National Life-boat Institution irresistible. 


REVIEWS. 


MUIR’S HISTORY OF MAHOMET.* 


M*. MUIR has completed his life of Mahomet. The first 
two volumes were published at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny; and a hurried tscript to the second volume, dated 
Fort Agra, July, 1857, tells us how the last proofs were corrected 
under difficulties, all the writer's books and papers “ having been 
laced in security from the ravages of the mutineer army.” 
ese volumes bring down the history to the great break in 
Mahomet’s career—the flight to Medina. The third and fourth 
volumes, now published, finish the subject. 

The features which mark Mr. Muir's work are three. He has 
attempted to arrange chronologically the contents of the Koran 
so as to illustrate from it the history of the Prophet's mind, and, 
as far as it will go, the events of his life. He has not only gone 
back to the earliest historical authorities which have been brought 
to light by recent researches—authorities much earlier than those 
to which Gibbon was able to refer, and belonging to the second 
and third centuries after the Hegira—but he has also undertaken 
to examine critically the character of their evidence, and to sift 
their statements according to certain rules of probability ap- 
plicable to the case. Then, he has his theory of Mahomet’s 
character and pretensions, elaborately drawn out, and supported 
by proof derived from a minute and careful consideration of the 
materials supplied by these two branches of evidence. 

The most authentic information which we have about Mahomet 
isin the Koran. Mr. Muir, on a review of what is said of the 
history of its compilation, accepts it as a genuine “storehouse of 
Mahomet’s words recorded during his life.” But those facts of 
his career to which its allusions are undoubted are, after all, 
comparatively few; and those on which it throws “clear and 
important light” are fewer still. It might, indeed, render a 

aramount service in showing the growth and unfolding of 
Mahomet's thoughts, if only we had its Suras in the order in which 
Civil Service. 
Vols. LiL. and 


* The Life of Mahomet. By William Muir, Esq., 
Elder, and Co. Vols, I. 
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they were composed ; but the arrangement of the present Koran 
has-no reference to the order of time. “There is, m fact, no prin- 
ciple of arrangement or connexion to be traced in it. To render 
it serviceable in an historical point of view, Mr. Muir undertakes 
the bold task of fixing, approximately at least, the chronological 
sequence of its chapters. There is scarcely anything to guide 
him but internal evidence. Mahometan tradition on the subject 
he eonsiders absolutely untrustworthy. Mr. Muir relies ona 
caroful and repeated sal and a minute examination of the 
style. and contents of the several chapters. He offers the result, 
indeed, as but conjectural and imperfect; but, at the same time, 
some of the most importani parts of his book are built upon it. 
Deubtless there are chronological marks impressed, as Mr. 
Muir points out, not on | agg en chapters, which were made 
up by the compilers of the Koran out of materials of widely 
different dates—but on particular sentences or paragraphs ; 
and -by such marke, where they occur, we may make a rough and 
partial distribution into earlier and later portions. Doubtless 
also the judgment on style and manner of a competent and careful 
scholar is of great weight. But, taken as a whole, Mr. Muir's 
arrangement seems to us as ee we: as Ewald’s attempts to 
classify the materials of the Pentateuch, and to fix the historical 
order of the Psalms. ‘{he utter absence of any external ground 
is made up for by an exaggerated and unphilosophical reliance 
on differences of locate and on the fitting-in of the given date 
with a theory which suits it. Mr. Muir bases his account of the 
beginning of Mahomet’s prophetic career almost entirely on the 
character of the Suras produced at that time. If we had any 
means of knowing that these Suras were the earliest, there would 
be much to rely upon. But we can find no evidence, no presump- 
tion even, as to the age of these chapters, except that Mr. Muir 
lays stress on their being short, and on their fire and energy. It 
is curious to observe his own different ways of speaking about 
them. When he introduces them into his text, as illustrative of 
the feelings and changes umed to be going on in the Prophet's 
mind, he quotes them with reserve. “ Certain Suras may perhaps 
belong to this period ;” “the famous First Sura, though pro- 
bably adapted subsequently to public worship, contains, perhaps, 
theyerm of his daily prayer.” But further on, in stating his 
theory of the progress of Mahomet’s views, he lays aside the lan- 
guage of conjecture, and assumes as certain that these Suras were 
the first, in order to point out how later ones differed from them. 
He describes “the gradual decline of life and spirit” in the 
Koran even during the first few years of the Prophet's 
career 

Bven during this short time, a marked change may be traced both in the 
sentiment and the composition of the Coran. At first, like a mountain stream, 
the ourrent dashes headlong, fierce, wild, impetuous. Such are the fragments 
described and quoted in the third chapter. As we advanee, the style becomes 
‘calmer and more uniform ; yet ever and anon, a tumultuous rhapsody, like 
the unexpected cataract, interposes thrilling words of ardent conviction and 
fervid ‘aspiration. Advancing still, tho the dancing stream sometimes 
‘sparkles and the foam «eceives the eye, we trace a rapid decline in the natural 
ingpiration, and even the mingling in it of grosser elements. ‘Vhere is yet, 
indeed, a wide difference from the turbid, tame, and sluggish course of later 

; but the tendency towards it cannot be mistaken. ‘The decay of life is 
now supplied by artificial expedients. #laborate periods and the measured 
cadence of a rhyming prose convey too often only unmeaning truisms and 
silly fiction. Although we still meet with powerful reasonings against 
idolatry, and the burning words of a living faith, yet the chief substance of 
the Coran begins to be composed of native legends expanded by the Prophet’s 
imagination. .... It is interesting to watch the gradual lengthening of the 
Suras.....- Up to within a short time of the emigration to Medina, the 
Suras appear to have been produced generally entire at one time, as we now 
find them. Subsequently it became Mahomet’s practice to throw together, 
actording to their subject-matter, verses given forth at different times, which 
is‘one reason why the later Suras are of.such great length. 

We doubt these variations ‘in the matter of the Koran and its 
mode of distribution are highly deserving of attention. But who 
would not have supposed, from reading the above, that the order 
and relative position and antiquity of its several parts were as 
olwarly ascertained, and offered as sure ground for reasoning, as 
the sequence of the Waverley Novels? Yet, in fact, Mr. Muir's 
arrangement is, with the exception of a comparatively small 
uamber of portions, purely conjectural, and mainly depends on 


his own belief that he has found 'the key to the development of 


‘Mahomet’s teaching. 
Besidvs the Koran, which they compiled and fixed in its present 


‘form, ‘the immediate companions of Mahomet have left no written 


record. But the mass of accounts which proceeded from them 
or were traced up to them was something absolutely without 
example ; and in the course of time these traditions were collected 
with the greatest avidity. There is nothing in history like the 
Mussulman traditions and the Mussulman gatherers of them. 
The-search for traditions by travelling and personal inquiry be- 
came a new profession. Al Bockari, two hundred years after 
Mahomet, devoted his life, from his'eighteenth year, to the work, 
passing from land to land, and “ going to see the traditionists in all 
the great cities, and wherever he miglit hope to find some trace 
ofthe Prophet lingering in men’s memorivs, in previous collections, 
or in family archives.” His wanderings resulted in the discovery 

600,000 traditions then current; while Abu Daud, another 
‘eollector, gathered 500;c00. Nor were they random cuwilectors. 
They spoke of beholding ina dream the Prophet, from whom they 
drove away the flies ; and this was interpreted to mean that their 
‘duty wus to drive away lies far from him. They exacted 
rigorously what they considered a severe test of truth. The 
genealogy of each tradition must be ‘traced 
up toa companion of Mahomét ; and each single link in the chain 


must be a witness of authority. “ A tradition,” says Mr. Muir, 
“is always given in the direct form of speech in which it wag 
meget to have been originally uttered. Thus—‘A informed 
me, saying that B had spoken to the effect that C had told him, 
saying D mentioned, that he heard E relate, that he had listened 
to F, who said, I heard G inquiring of Ayesha, What food did the 
Prophet of the Lord like? and she replied, Verily, he loved 
sweet-meat and honey, and greatly relished a pumpkin.’” Out 
of the 400,000 names thus appealed to, they rejected all 
but 2000, or, as another account says, 226. Out of the 600,000 
traditions which Al Bokhari collected, he received only 4000, 
while Abu Daud threw aside, of his 500,0c0, all but 4800. Mr. 
Muir thinks that the collectors were scrupulously honest in 
carrying out their system, and in recording, exactly as they heard 
it, each tradition which answered their test, even though it might 
be the contradictory of the one next to it. But they had not a 
thought of any other kind of test than that of the names on 
whose authority the tradition, received or rejected as a whole, 
was quoted. From such sources were compiled the earliest 
biographies of Mahomet which have reached us—biographies 
which appear to have been considered the standard and most 
authoritative ones up to the close of the third century of the 
Hegira. (Muiri. p.cii.) The collection of materials is indeed 
enormous ; but its real value is very disappointing. It is in its 
nature, and from the special circumstances of Mahometan history, 
as a mass, wholly untrustworthy. ‘here can be no doubt that 
much truth is mixed up with it; but where is the criterion of 
what is true and genuine to be found? Mr. Muir lays downa 
series of canons v lich in their application exclude a great pro-, 
portion of this vast mass of traditional information from 
claim to credit. They exclude almost entirely all that relates to 
Mahomet’s early history. Mr. Muir also lays down the guarantees 
which, when existing, give ground for relying on these traditions ; 
but the confirmatory tests are scanty and ineffective compared 
with the variety and potency of the excluding ones. If his view 
of Malometan tradition is correct, the prospect of making an 
approach to accurate truth about Mahomet’s history is not en- 
couraging, though he has not been deterred from the attempt. 
But, in fact, there are a great number of statements to which 
neither his excluding nor his confirmatory canons apply ; and he 
has acted on the natural principle of believing testimony where 
nothing appears to discredit it. 

The resuit of his close examination of tho materials for a 
history of Mahomet seems to lead to the conclusion that, while 
certain leading facts and broad outlines are rendered clear— 
though, after all, not much clearer than they were made by 
Gibbon with his inferior authorities—there is little hope of in- 
creased certainty about details, and scarcely any ground for a 
satisfactory investigation of the more delicate and subtle ques- 
tions connected with the first beginnings ot Mahomet’s prophetic 
course. Whence the impulse came, how it was fostered, what 
elements were combined in it, what was the first form of his 
undertaking, and what were the changes that gradually grew 
upon it—whether, from the first, Mahomet believed himself :a 
Prophet, and contemplated a new and comprehensive religion, or 
only began as a Warner and a Preacher of righteousness, apply- 
ing, from time to time, to his purpose whatever fragments of 
information about neighbouring creeds came in his way, till be 
found himself unconsciously the propounder ofa rival, and at 
last an exclusive one—are questions to which recent researches 
have shown that we can scarcely look for trustworthy answers. 
‘These inquiries have excluded the old coarse notion of simple 
conscious imposture; but the theory which is to supply ts 
o- must depend mainly on what each inquirer thinks most 
ikely to have happened under the circumstances. Mr. Muir's 
is an intelligible and sober view, but not anew one. He looks 
upon Mahomet as a man of fervent and earnest nature, who 
sought to awaken in others the overwhelming convictions of God 
and judgment which he felt himself—who mistook these convie- 
tions for —— and gradually went the way of many other 
leaders of religious revivals, only under circumstances more 
usually favourable for his growth into the character of a Divine 
messenger. But ali that can be really said of this view is, that 
things are very likely to have come about in this way. The most 
interesting portion in Mahomet’s prophetic history —the Meccan 

rtion—is, in reality, lost to us in all but its bare outlines. Even 
its external events are still left witheut explanation. It is difficult 
to understand the relentless persecutions, and, at the same time, 
the remarkable forbearance trom violent measures, on the part of 
the Koreish. And though Mr. Muir gives, from the tradition 
accounts, a curious and circumstantial narrative of tbe singular 
way in which Mahomet got a footing at Medina, the real cause 
of this remarkable and unexpected crisis, though not beyond 
conjecture, cannot be said to be ascertained. The Jewish element 
in the Koran and its religion is evident; but the relations of 
Mahomet to the Arabian Je ews, the views which he held in respect 
of them, and the changes which those views underwent—though 
Mr. Muir lays great stress on what he considers that he has‘ 
made out about them—still seem to us surrounded with great 
uncertainty. Mahomet’s life at Medina is better known to us; 
but that,though full of romantic adventure, is the vie part of his 
careerasa Prophet. One of the most remarkable and best-attested 
facts in Mahomet's enurse is his moral deterioration at Medina. 
The self-command and chastity of his ycuth and manhood were 
succeeded by an outbreak of deliberate and measured, yet exor- 
bitant sensuality in his old.age, which his admirers ‘even 
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upon with admiration as. characteristic of his greatness. Arab | 
manners are ferocious, but the assassinations of Medina are cold- 
blooded and treacherous beyond the ordinary lengths of Arab 
ferocity ; and whatever may have been the case at Mecca, there 
is no doubt that at Medina divine inspiration was alleged, in the 
coarsest and clumsiest way, to sanction and command whatever 
he wished, whether concerning public policy or family arrange- 
ment. The Koran became, as Mr. Muir says, “a vehicle for 
“general orders,’” such as a Puritan leader might issue; and it 
so smoothed matters over in the scan@al about Ayesha, and 
freed the prophet from his ignominiously-extorted promise to give 
up the company of his Coptic slave Mary. The belief in the 
ial providence of God aded his life, and was never out of 
his thoughts; but the belief was as strong to license and consecrate 
wrong as to enforce right. The wonder has passed away from 
Mahomet at Medina. He there eee as an Oriental religious 
party chief of an ordinary type, doing undoubted evil for the 
sake of mixed good ends. Mr. Muir is struck by the ability 
which he showed in keeping together discordant elements in 
Medina, and in attracting and retaining under his influence the 
neighbouring tribes and ‘os old rivals at Mecca. But his part, 
after all, appears insignificant when compared with the power of 
gathering together and wielding the Tartar tribes displayed by 
Genghis or Timur. All that was great and fruitful in Islam had 
been brought to life before we begin to know Mahomet. 

A history in which great tracts of the subject can only be 
treated of conjecturally, is written at a disadvantage; and Mr. 
Muir’s book is under this disadvantage. He has not only to 
narrate, but often to narrate doubtfully, and to enter argumenta- 
tively into the reasons why he so tells his story. This retards 
the progress of the narrative ; and besides, it must be said that | 
Mr. Muir is inclined to be diffuse, and space is taken up in pur- | 
suing surmises which are incapable of verification, or with com- , 
parisons and contrasts in favour of Christianity, in which he | 
seems sometimes hardly to realize adequately the nature of the 
objects compared. But he has performed his task with con- | 
scientious care. It is a real service that he has brought within | 
our reach, from sources almost or altogether new, the most | 
authentic information which the Mahometan writers can supply ; | 
it is an equal service that he has taken such pains to set the true | 
value on this information, and to point out the limit within which | 


cowardly characters, of their dirt, ignorance, and knavery, whiclt 
could only have been acquired through the painful channel of per- 
sonal experience. But it isnot enough to know a foreign country. 
In order to describe it, a writer must have a sensibility and tact 
which will teach him to put before English people what they will 
bear and will be willing to read. Nothing is more insufferably dull 
than a novel laid in a foreign country, where everything is un- 
known to us, full of names and terms which are seen for the first 
time, and so contrived that all interest is defeated by a senseless 
shifting from one unintelligible situation to another. This 
work, on the contrary, is very agreeable reading: The authoress 
has a skill, or perhaps an instinct, in writing which saves her ftom 
being a bore, and she makes us laugh or frown at her silly, dirt: 
Neapolitans, without wishing to get rid of them. To peo 
who care about Italian politics, it is as instructive a book as they 
can easily put their hands on ; and to those who value a novel 
because it is a novel, it is a fresh, interesting, well-written ‘ 
The machinery on which the authoress has hit to pokene 
desired effect is ingenious. She makes her heroine—a good Eng 
girl, fresh from the Protestant warnings of a model Old English 
rector—marry a vagabond Neapolitan prince. The love-making is 
got over early in the book. The father is displeased, the mother 
sad, but the young couple are determined, and are supperted 
through all, the lady by love and the gentleman by a wish for 
the lady’s fine fortune. They marry and set off for Naples At 
first the Prince is kind and attentive. But there is an awftl 
mother-in-law who rules the house, and who is filthy and bigoted 
beyond conception. She hates her heretic daughter-in-law, and. 
in course of time the Prince becomes, to use a mild word) in- 
different. He is looked on coldly at Court because his wi‘e will 
not change her religion, and he. begins to tease her to-make:so 
very trifling a concession. Helen, however, is firm, and the 
merit of her firmness is enhanced by the contrast of another 
English lady, an old acquaintance of | hers, who has married’ a 


| Neapolitan Count for the sake of his title, and has made no 


difficulty about what che terms “bowing in the honse- of 
Rimmon.” Sorrows. thicken on Helen. Her husband at last 
strikes her in a fit of passion, and ler fright brings prematurely 
into the world a little girl, who is.the object of a vast amount ef 
maneuvring. Before she married, it was stipulated that Helen's 
daughters were to be Protestants, and this the Neapolitan priests 


we may hope to ascertain facts. His last two volumes, though | are determined to prevent. Accordingly, they baptise the ehild 
long, give a very vivid picture of Mahomet’s rule at Medina, with | while the mother is insensible, and then defy the Prince to-risk 
all its incidents of danger, heroism, and crime. The Arab his- | all the horrors he would have to undergo if he dared to. edu- 
torians were great recorders of sayings, and Mr. Muir is, with | cate as a heretic an infant formally admitted into the. true 


much judgment, careful to reproduce these, which tell us more 
about the time than perhaps anything else remaining, and hel 
us to tuke a truer measure of the actors in it. The death of 
Mahomet is finely told. There is considerable discrepancy in the 
original accounts of it, as the surviving chiefs felt their respec- 
tive claims to power affected by what had passed during the 
Prophet's last days. But the main circumstances seem clear ; 
and they are very fully related by Mr. Muir, and with great 
simplicity and feeling. His narrative of the gradual drawing 
near of the end—of Mahomet’s solemn night visit to the grave- 
ike his obliging his wives to give each other the physic they had 
made him take—of the outburst of fierce denunciation againat 
Jews and Christians, interrupting the singularly composed and 
tender character which marked the general tenor of those days, 
full of submission, trust, and hope, and without a shade of affec- 
tation—of his unexpected appearance and jeave-taking in the 
mosque on the last morning, and of the effect of their great loss 
on his friends—is in the greatest degree affecting and impressive. 
The manly tenderness of Abn-bacr, and the stunned incredulity of 
Omar, are of all times; but it is strange how like such a death- 
bed can be made to seem to that of a Christian saint. 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES.* 


NYONE who only looked at the outside of this. book 
would be likely to do it great injustice. Its title is as bad 

as could have been chosen, for it makes the book wear every 
appearance of being one of those trashy compilations run up 
to hit off the subject of the day. Naples has been much talked 
of lately, and so it was highly probable that a heap of book- 
makers would throw together a Fittle scandal about Bomba and 
bino, mix up a few rhapsodies about Sorrento and Portici, 
iarize from Murray, and turn out amarketable book. These 
unlucky volumes also appear in a cream-coloured binding, deco- 
rated with those curious heraldic devices now in fashion among 
publishers. The one most prominent on this wérk informs us, in 
all the luxury of contorted gilt printing, that Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley are Sans Changer. But the reader who goes beyond 
the outside soon discovers that he has got hold of a far better 
book than could have been expected. Such a work can, 
indeed, scarcely aspire to a permanent place on the book- 
shelf; but it is seldom that a book of transitory value 
so much real, indisputable merit, is so pleasant and new, and 

80 full of the sort of information that is so agreeable to receive 
and so difficult to procure. It is a story of modern Neapolitan 
life, and shows an. intimate knowledge of Neapolitans of the 
Upper classes, of their domestic life, of their petty, slavish, 


Times. By the Author of “ La,Cara.” 


trd—of the mingling of pathetic incidents with grotesque ones, 


Church. Helen is miserable but helpless, but her patience‘and 
| noble courage produce a great reformation in the character-of 
her friend the ei-devant Louisa Brown, who is now the Contessa 
| di Malafede. This is satisfactory, and some sort of consolation 
in the midst of her troubles. In passing, we may acknowledge 
that it is rather in harmony with. the gilt and cream-colour 
| binding of the book to find that the good, noble, Pro- 
| testant girl is Miss Mowbray, and the naughty, cowardly sham- 
| Catholic girl is Miss Brown. Miss Mowbray, however; 4s 
_ Princess of Castelbianco, has even a harder life than the 
Countess. Both have trials, for Miss Brown’s husband is 
_ taken off to prison, and then exiled, because he is too scientific 
| Wi er, an ts every a greater blackguard. 
"behaves as as a heroine ought to do; but 
| last her parents are summoned: by her friend, and then she 
_ feels how infinitely dearer England is than Naples. Parents, 
| however, are in vain can they do? T mother 
_ ean look sadder than ever, and the father can pay his son-in-law’s 
| debts. But that does not alter matters, and Helen.is more un- 
_ happy than before, and more plagued than ever to become a 
| « shristian,” as the Neapolitans term a convert to faith in St. 
Januarius. Clearly, here is a knot. which no one but tlie 
; authoress can cut—and cut. it. she does, with a very slashing 
sword. She takes the wretched Prince on board a ship loaded 
_ with gunpowder, and then makes him drop his cigar. Instantly 
_ he is annihilated, and every, one around him, ‘This tremendous 
smash restores Helen. to liberty, and she. goes back to England, 
bidding good-bye to Naples for ever, and having now no. hin. 
drance to bringing up her daughter as a Protestant heiress onglit 
to be brought up. 
This machinery makes the book agreeable, for the, oha- 
racter and fortunes of Helen are very well described; but 
| the real merit and novelty of the book. are not in the story, 
but in the descriptions of Neapolitan life. Of the deserip- 
tions offered as such we do not. think much. There are 
sketches of the scenery round Naples, and there are 
descriptions of strange. customs and ceremonies obtaining 
and celebrated there, of the liquefaction of the blood of the great 
Neapolitan saint, of the funeral of a Royal prince, and of the 
launching of a new frigate. All there are good in their way,, but 
they are the sort of descriptions that, may be met, in most clever 
books of travel. What is special. in, this-book is. the portraiture 
of Neapolitan character by the skilful accumution of scattered 
details, The Prince and. his mother are tie two characters: on 
whom the authoress has bestowed most pains, and her success 
amply repays the labour it has cost her. The.extreme dirt, ua- 
tidiness, ignorance,. bigotry, and pride of the old Princess, are 
driven into us by degrees. At.first, we do not comprehend-any- 
thing so un-English ; but in course.of time we attach a meaning 
and reality and life to this bundle of filth, meanness, and vanity. 
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In the same way, the character of the Prince dawns on us asa t. 
of the real Neapolitan noble—of the kind of empty, cowardly, 
boasting, cruel creature who has been the especial creation of 
Bourbon misrule. He is not altogether detestable at first, for he 
is gentlemanly, easy-going, and rather amused with the notion of 
any one joving him so fondly and sincerely as Helen does. But 
as the influence of his old companions begins to tell—as he comes 
more and more under the sway of his mother and the priests 
—as he feels the increasing fearof Royal displeasure—his brutality 
comes to the surface, and, with ruin staring him in the face, he 
ets savage in proportion as he becomes more and more reckless. 
if it were not for that most fortunate cargo of gunpowder, there 
is no saying what he would not have done to his wife. How- 
ever, all ends happily, and his cigar brings Helen peace 
and happiness pe a thankful lowly calm after all her 
troubles. We are not sorry he should meet his fate; and 
in fact our eagerness to know how the story can ever be 
brought to any conclusion at all, harmonizes very well with 
the splendid completeness of the catastrophe. But still the 
authoress has so managed that the development of his character 
interests us more than it shocks us, and we lose our sense of his 
meanness and ruffianism in the pleasure of knowing what a Nea- 
politan nobleman is really like. 

The story is spread over several years, for Helen’s little girl is 
old enough to be saved by her papa’s fortunate explosion from the 
toils of a Catholic governess; and at the end we are carried down 
to the last years of Bomba. It all the authoress tells us is true, 
strange things went on at his Court before he died. There was 
something quite Oriental both in the savagery of his caprices 
and in the slavish submission with which his people, and especially 
his nobles, cowered beneath him, and shouted cut louder and 
louder that he was divine. The history of Poerio and his com- 
panion has made all the world acquainted with the sad fate 
assigned to those whom the King feared, or suspected he might 
one day fear. The description of the sorrows ,of Miss Brown's 
Count takes us therefore over old ground. But the little cruel- 
ties and the petty insolence of the King, and the abject terrors of 
his courtiers, furnish a newer theme and one that can only be 
worked out by a series of small touches. The treatment of the 
English at that time especially illustrated what a King can stoop 
to and nobles applaud. It was a certain road to Royal dis- 
favour if any noble was seen to consort with or speak to an 
Englishman, or to do any act of civility or politeness to one at a 
public place. And yet the King issued the most positive orders 
to avoid every ground of public offence which the English as a 
nation could take up. The English were to be the victims of 
the pettiest spite, but no open offence was to be offered. The 
authoress appears to have suffered under some of the indigni- 
ties she describes, and even at this distance of time, feels them 
acute!y. Meuxntime, although they obeyed the King implicitly, 
the nobles did not hesitate to confide to the English their 
sentiments of wonder that the English fleet did not interfere 
and st these timid wretches free from the tyranny that they 
so richly deserved. It is the revelation of the general character 
of the upper classes of Naples that gives the book its value as a 
political guide. Of course there are exceptions; but unless a writer 
so intimately acquainted with them strangely belies them, the 
are a miserable s:t. On the one hand, this is a great drawbac 
to Italy and a serious hindrance to the real union of the South 
and North. But, on the other hand, we may be sure that such 
men are not capable of seriously contending against a free 

overnment. They may grumble and plot against Victor 

mmanuel, but they will quail like beaten hounds whenever they 
are seriously threatened. Years, and perhaps generations, must 
elapse before Southern Italy is tenanted by a courageous, self- 
respecting, self-helping race, but its present miserable occupants 
are as incapable of resisting as they are of creating a good, 
honourable, and firm Government. 


PASSAGLIA ON THE ITALIAN CAUSE.* 


— is the most recent work of Passaglia, apd is the famous 
one which has entailed upon its author the honours of ex- 
— from Rome, his necessary flight to the protection of the 
ing of Italy, the deprivation of his professorship, and the 
honours of the Index. Like another Jerome—and the resem- 
blance might be extended to his style as well as to his fortunes, 
to his temper equally with his persecution—he has not disdained 
the protection of one of those honourable women who from the 
first ages have extended their hospitable care to confessors; and 
Mrs. Foljambe, or, as Reuter’s telegrams expressed it, Madame 
Fulgens, recals with sufficient accuracy the memory of Paula and 
Eustochium. St. Jerome is one of the four great doctors of the 
Latin Church, and Passaglia’s learning and bad Latin are quite 
7 to those of the author of the Vulgate. The Latin Church 
of our times has not produced anything equal, or even second, 
to Passaglia; and the gravity and importance of his adhesion to 
the popular cause in Italy is enhanced by the circumstance that 
he is, above all challenge, the very first theologian of his day. 


There is no occasion, especially after the full and interesting 


* Pro Caussa Italica: ad Epi: Catholicos. <Actore Presbytero 
Catholico. Florenti#: Typis Felicis le Monnicr. 1861. 

Per la Causa Italiana: ai Vescovi Cattolici: Apologie di un Prete 
Cattolico. Versione dal Latino, di Alessandro 


Ferranti, approvata dall’ 
Autore. Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 1861. 


details which have appeared in the Italian correspondence 
of the Morning Post, to pursue the remarkable history of 
his persecution and flight; but it may be well to mark his 
lace in the literary history of the Roman Church. He is a 
esuit, and, more than ten years ago, he published a regular 
systematic defence of the Papal Supremacy, full, after the old 
oman manner, of ponderous and ill-arranged learning (Commen- 
tarius de prerogativis B. Petri Apostolorum principis). The 
title is a sufficient account of its tendency. This was followed, 
as befitted an orthodgx champion of the strictest faith, by a 
treatise De Aternitate Panarum deque igne inferno. 
work, however, on which his fame will always rest, and the con- 
sequences of which it is impossible to exaggerate, is his cele- 
brated treatise on the Immaculate Conception. He was formally 
commissioned by the Pope to construct this large and elaborate 
defence of the new doctrine about to be erected into an Article 
of Faith. It consists of three quarto volumes, which almost 
reduce to the limits of portability the controversial tomes of 
Bellarmine, and carry us back to the length and, in all senses of 
the word, the exhaustive fecundity of Aquinas; and it was not 
only written to order, but has been universally accepted as the 
official and authoritative exposition of what is now to oa received 
as Catholic doctrine, under the supreme sanction. Passaglia, 
then, is the chosen champion and defender of the Roman faith 
in its last and extremest form. He is the most learned man in 
the Latin Church—its apologist and defender. He is the right 
hand of orthodoxy, its agent and most constant partisan, selected 
as the mouthpiece of Rome in its hour of need. 

We are not aware whether the instrument, like other instru-* 
ments, was forgotten as soon as it had answered its purpose, or 
whether Passaglia received any other reward than that of a 

rofessorship in the Roman University for his Apology for the 
ater Conception. It might be easy to suggest that 
neglect has not been without its influence on the recent career 
of Passaglia, but we can establish no ground for such a surmise. 
At any rate, the circumstances of the case do not require it. 
With an ostentatious richness of circumlocution and common- 
place, the author of the Plea for the Cause of Italy, not 
only in the body of the work, but in the special introduction, 
repeats his firm belief in an authorized Roman teaching, and re- 
asserts the Supremacy, and exaggerates the privileges of St. 
Peter ard his successors. Ut non minus in uno Petro ejusdem- 
que legitimis successoribus unitas ecclesia catholice figuraretur, 
quam ut per ipsum, Petrum ejusque legittimos successores,tamquam 
per supremos ejusdem administros, sub ipso et cum ipso 
unitas ecclesie catholice conficeretur confectaque servaretur. 
It is true that he insists with much dignity on the claims of the 
second order of the ministry to counsel re | advise their superiors, 
as well as throws out pregnant hints on the independent duties 
of bishops, and even goes the length of quoting the famous 
passage in Tertullian, whi tres, ecclesza est, licet laici. But there 
must be no suspicion that Passaglia is a reformer in doctrine, 
or that he is likely to be the herald of what, in the fervid 
aspirations of British Protestantism, is hoped to be the 
dawning of that oft-deferred event—the Italian Reformation. 
Italy is not likely to take up the Prayer-book and “Dearly 
beloved Brethren”—still less to accept the ways and talk of 
Protestantism; and Passaglia is an Italian to the backbone. 
And, after all, he may be a good Jesuit still. All that he does 
is, in fact, what the wary and active followers of Loyola 
have always preached and practised. There is no ope in the 
political Moelle of a Jesuit father. The apologists of tyran- 
nicide are not likely to make wry faces at the constitutionalism of 
Victor Emmanuel. What Passaglia does is to accept the clear 
logic of events. He says that the question of the legality or 
illegality of the means by which the kingdom of Italy came into 
existence is gone by. Sit nec ne, sin minus jure, facto saltem 
eoque completo Italie regnum constitutum. This, he says—with 
an allusion which from any other than an ecclesiastic might be 
considered irreverent—is one of those facts which we see with 
our eyes, and our ears have heard, and our hands touch. This fact, 
or any other political fact, any sensible Romanist, that is, any 
Romanist of the old school, would accept and turn to his own pur- 

oses. We do not think that Passaglia is to be credited with 
ooking further than this, or that there is the least contradiction 
between the doctrinal apologist of the Immaculate Conception 
and the political apologist of the cause of Italy. ‘The man 1s 
the same man. In either case he supplies a given cause with the 
very best possible defence. He writes, as it were, to order. To 
use Mr. Newman’s well-known allusion, he throws himself into a 
position, and does his best as a commissioned agent. He turns 
out what the occasion requires. He supplies the Church on one 
occasion, the Italian clergy on the other, with the very best and 
most quotable and reliable thing which they want for this occa- 
sion, and this only. Passaglia sees that a justification is wan 
for a given fact, and he sets to work and manufactures it accord- 
in ly—a very reat article, full of patristic quotations, and done 
up in the old scholastic form. 

His mind is so saturated with the old spirit and the old way of 
doing things, that his apology has a very dull, and if it is re 
for its political significance, a rather inferior look. It is full of 
terrible padding, and it fails to produce those arguments on 
which other than an ecclesiastical mind would dwell. Indeed, it 
might be very well retorted upon its author that the justification 
for what really is the point at stake is singularly beside the 
dispute. But Passaglia knows very well that he is not open to 
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this reply from those whom he is addressing. He is remonstrating 
with the Italian bishops, and he urges upon his audience only 
those topics which they at least dare not dispute. The sup- 
pression of the Papal temporalities he alludes to, and though 
what he says is to the purpose, it isnot much; but the substance 
of his pamphlet consists of vague platitudes extracted from 
the Fathers, with a copiousness and rush of monotonous iteration, 
on the duty of bishops cultivating friendly relations with their 
flocks. He deplores the sad spectacle of the isolation between 
the Italian clergy and the laity. He says that, as the laity will 
not take the clerical view of Italian affairs, the clergy had better 
accept the lay view. This, though couched in very decorous 
language, is only the old Jesuit doctrine of the necessity of the 
Church sailing with the stream, accommodating itself to all 
conditions of life, and making its own interest out of everything 
—of course, out of republics as well as out of despotisms, of the 
weaknesses as well as of the virtues of the flock. That the 
chances of his attracting a favourable audience are but slight, 
we may judge, when it has been found necessary by the Italian 
Government to issue such a circular as that signed by M. 
Miglieri, the text of which appeared in the Morning Post of 
yesterday. 

It would not, however, be fair to Passaglia to charge his 
defence of the cause of Italy with weakness. It meets the case 
with the arguments which his opponents, the Bishops, require ; 
and it meets it on their grounds. Its object being special, its 
argument is special ; and if it meets poor objections with poor 
replies, there is a congruity at which he aims. The only clerical 
argument which Passaglia combats is that of the supposed illegality 
of the expulsion of the Neapolitan king and the other rulers of 
Italy. ‘This he meets in the old regular scholastic way. It is 
doubtful whether the illegality was so great, or whether it existed 
at all. At any rate, the illegality, if it existed, was not formally, 
was not officially, condemned. In doubtful and only probable 
cases, and in cases not settled by authority, it is unsafe for the 
Bishops to eo awn more for them to conclude without 
formal proof. Their conduct in excommunicating their flocks, 
or in keeping them out of church, is informal, and therefore 
unwise. In doubtful cases, do not do what is manifestly 
against your interest. It is your interest to keep a flock ; 
for a shepherd without sheep, and a Church without laity, is 
rather absurd. This is not a very high flight of morality ; but 
Passaglia knows the men he is addressing. And then he justifies 
the accommodating aed and ethics which he recommends by 
examples. Gregory theGreatrecognised and complimented Phocas 
the usurper, and so on. He might have chosen better, though 
more offensive, precedents. On the question of the cession of the 
Papal temporalities he goes as far as he dares, though that per- 
haps may not be said to be very far. He says that the Pope's 
personal oath to preserve the temporalities must be consistent 
with the sensible limitation, ‘‘ as long as he can’’—an observation 
which is true enough, but, as a moral judgment on the sanctity 
of an oath, smacks slightly of that teaching which called down 
the invectives of Pascal. He says distinctly that the day of 
the temporalities is gone, and that Italy is, as a fact, a kingdom 
—that Kome must be its capital—that it is absurd to deny or to 
resist the popular will, and that it is the true policy of the 
Italian clergy to accept the fact and make the best of 
it. Every word that Passaglia says has been said 
before, and perhaps said better. That he says it, constitutes 
the sole value of the plea. Conspicuous of course by their 
absence are the real arguments against the Papal temporalities. 
In his rich prodigality of learning Passaglia does not find it con- 
venient to recal the origin of the said temporalities. Not a word 
about the feigned donation of Constantine. Nota word about the 
underhand and traitorous dealings of the Popes of the time with 
Pepin and Charlemagne. Not a word about the fact that even 
they did not recognise the divine origin of the patrimony of St. 
Peter. Nota word about the fact that the donation of Constan- 
tine, the real foundation of the Roman temporalities, was never 
heard of till 872. Nota word about the fact that the temporali- 
ties, even as late as the end of the tenth century, were regranted 
to the Pope by Otho as an Imperial grant and an ordinary fief, 
not at all as a Levitical patrimony, when he resettled the Pope's 
title to his dominions, vitiated as it had hitherto been both by 
forged title-deeds and irregular alicnations. All this, which is 
the strong argument against the temporalities, so good a Catholic 
as Passaglia could not, in decency at least, address to the ears 
polite of the Catholic bishops. 


PRIVATE DIARY OF SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
Second Notice. 


HE Allies were encouraged to make their grand attack on 

Leipsic by the expectation that, if it succeeded, Bavaria 
would take active part with them against the French. ‘The allied 
army, advancing out of Bohemia, was to be divided into five 
columns of attack, numbering in all about 180,000 men. On 
another side, the armies of Blucher and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden were to press simultaneously upon the French position. 
Altogether, not less than 300,000 men were put in motion by the 
Allies. Sir Robert Wilson estimated that Napoleon could employ 
against them from 180,000 to 200,000 men, but it is to be ob- 
served that he seems rather apt to overrate the power of the 
enemy. Theattack began on the 16th October, and was pressed 
throughout that day without result. General Merfeldt, who 


commanded one of the attacking columns, was taken prisoner by 
the French, carried to N oe. and by him sent back to the 
Austrians with proposals of peace. Sir Robert Wilson met Mer- 
feldt on his return, heard from him the purport of his conversation 
with Napoleon, and wrote a hasty account of it for Lord Aberdeen, 
who was now at the Austrian head-quarters. The paper was by 
mistake delivered to Sir Charles Stuart, who immediately des- 
patched it to England, and appears to have gained, by his prompti- 
tude in transmitting this valuable intelligence, the credit which 

roperly belonged to Sir Robert Wilson. Merfeldtreported that 

apoleon, after the first day’s battle, “looked fagyed, but that 
otherwise he was in good health.” After two days’ interval the 
battle was renewed on the 19th, and lasted all that day, but still 
nothing decisive was “The Russians and Prussians 
lost an infinite number of men against Probstheyda by unskilful 
management, but not the fault of the Prince Marshal.” It ap- 
pears from a letter to Lord Aberdeen that this paragraph alludes 
to the mischievous interference of the Emperor either of Austria 
or Russia—it is not quite clear which of them—with the arrange- 
ments of Schwarzenberg and Radetsky. When Napoleon had the 
hope of these or greater blunders in the hostile camp, it is not 
wonderful that he should have maintained the struggle. How- 
ever, he had now determined to retreat, leaving a rearguard to hold 
Leipsic. On the morning of the 2oth, the Allies renewed the attack 
and forced the suburbs. The confusion of the French retreat 
recalled the memory of the Beresina, and the death of Poniatowski 
excited the regret alike of friends and enemies. Yet, in the judg- 
ment of Sir Robert Wilson, Napoleon lost no military credit by 
this great reverse. It must be remembered that the Saxon troops 
went over to the Allies during the battle, and it was known to 
Napoleon that Bavaria would join them, and endeavour to close his 
retreat into France. Yet he baffled the Allies in two days’ fighting, 
and he showed that, if they had entered Saxony, as had been 
proposed, without waiting for Beningsen’s reserve army, and for 
the passage of the Elbe by Blucher, he was still capable of 
finding the opportunity for another Austerlitz. To Schwarzen- 
berg belongs the credit of having resisted rash advice, and of 
gradually maturing the concentration of an overpowering force, 
while Napoleon’s German allies were falling from the allegiance 
which, by his genius and fortune, he had so long commanded. 
Notwithstanding the victory of Leipsic, Sir Robert Wilson ‘still 
feared dissensions among the Allies, and he still continued to urge 
the expediency of peace on moderate terms. 

Soon after the great event of Leipsic, Sir Robert Wilson was 
transferred from Germany to Italy. He appears to have been 
the fittest possible man for the post we have seen him occupying, 
and it appears, moreover, that the evidence of his fitness was 
brought clearly before the British Government ; but nevertheless 
an irreversible decree went forth from Downing-street for his 
supersession. The place of Commissioner at the head-quarters of 
the Austrian grand army had been promised by Lord Castlereagh 
to Lord Burghersh, afterwards so well known as Lord West- 
moreland, and that promise must at every cost be kept. The 
opinion of Lord Aberdeen was expressed plainly that he, as 
ambassador, would find the tried and trusted comrade of the 
Austrian generals far more useful as Military Commissioner than 
the unknown lieutenant-colonel whom the Foreign Oifice proposed 
to force upon him. The wishes of the Emperor of Russia, 
of the Emperor of Austria, of Metternich, and of Schwarzen- 
berg were loudly declared that Sir Robert Wilson should 
continue to play in the allied army a part that could be so 
well played by no one else. But all this went for absolutely 
nothing. It never could be allowed that British appointments 
to service amid Continental armies should be regulated by the 
wishes of those with whom the appointees would have 
to serve. The testimony to Sir Robert Wilson's peculiar quali- 
fications for the post of Commissioner was set aside by Lord 
Castlereagh as irrelevant. That saying, so familiar to our own 
ears, “the right man in the right place,” had not been even 
dreamed of in 1813 as applicable to the conduct of a bloody and 
costly war. Soldiers died and people paid their taxes, until 
France, by her insane ambition, had so far weakened herself that 
the task of finishing the war against her might be safely treated 
as a mere piece of official patronage. Sir Robert Wilson remarks 
that the motto of one of his decorations, Non nobis Domine, was 
even too true in reference to the war ix which it had been won. 
There was a Russian caricature current at that time which ex- 
presses the same sentiment so forcibly that it deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion. It represented the guardian deity of Russia 
rousing himself from slumber, and inquiring, “‘ Who commands 
my Russian armies?” Being answered that Marshal Suwarrow 
commanded them, he rejoins, “ Then I may go tosleep.” Aftera 
time, the deity again rouses himself, repeats his inquiry, and is 
answered that the Marshal Prince Kutusow now commands, 
whereupon the deity, rising in alarm, exclaims with vehemence, 
“Then, bring me my boots.” It needed all the vigilance of what- 
soever gods had espoused the cause of the Allies to prevent Empe- 
rors, Kings, and Ministers from rendering success impossible. 
Under Schwarzenberg the grand army had, in a partial and 
awkward way, achieved some success. This being so, the Emperor 
of Russia proposed himself to succeed Schwarzenberg in the 
command. Again, Sir Robert Wilson had shown that he could 
be eminently useful to the allied cause in Germany. This being 
so, Lord Castlereagh gave him the alternative of going to Italy 
or of coming home. It is amusing to remark the strength of those 
representations by Lord Aberdeen which were treated as abso- 
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lutely of no account in Downing-street. He states that Schwar- 
zenberg and Metternich had frequently spoken to him on the 
subject. The latter was.comn.anded by the Emperor to express 
his sense of the great services of Sir Robert Wilson, and to 
state his wishes that he should continue with the army. 
The former told Lord Aberdeen that he would as soon part 
with Radetsky —that Wilson was admitted to all their 
councils, and that they had the most entire confidence 
in his zeal and talents. His services in the field had been 
most conspicuous. “On the 16th of October, at Leipsic—which day 
wassaved by the brilliant conduct of the Austrian cavalry under 
Nostitz—Schwarzenberg declares the success to be chiefly owing 
to the intelligence and able dispositions of Wilson.” But, 
t as were his military services, they fell short of those which 
Be had rendered out of the field. From his intimate knowledge 
of the Russian and Prussian armies, and the great respect in- 
variably shown to him by the Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia, be was.able to do a thousand things which no one else 
could do. He was the means of making upa difference between 
the King and Schwarzenberg which was of the utmost importance. 
It is.added by Lord Aberdeen, that Schwarzenberg, in speaking 
of Sir Robert Wilson's removal, “ had absolutely cried with vex- 
ation”’—a curious proof that he wasin earnest. ‘ He says that, 
in the disagreeable sort of command which he has over Russians 
and Prussians, if it were not for Wilson, there are many things 
which he should never venture to propose. In the field it has 
frequently happened that he has sent Wilson to persuade Russian 
cers—nay, even the Emperor himself—to do what he would 
not otherwise have thought of.” We may feel a patriotic pride in 
the fact that our country produced at the same time asoldier who 
deserved, and a minister capable of disregarding, these repre- 
sentations. There is something almost grand in the attitude of 
Lord Castlereagh. He works ostensibly for the triumph of the 
Alliance, and it would seem prudent to conciliate the Allies. 
These objects, in their places, are all very well; but they must 
not be compared with the paramount necessity of providing hand- 
somely fora friend. As Lord Castlereagh’s secretary points out, 
it would never do to allow the wishes of three Great Powers to 
guide the Foreign Office in its appointments. 

Besides his attachments among the Austrians, Sir Robert Wilson 
lost, by his transfer to Italy, the opportunity of serving under 
Lord Aberdeen, a chief whom he trusted and respected. He ex- 

resses in many passages tlie highest estimate of Lord Aber- 

een’s capacity as a diplomatist, as well as of his friendly and 
hensusable disposition towards himself. One of his notices of 
Lord Aberdeen deserves quotation, as containing a sort of pre- 
diction of the Coalition Cabinet. “By principles, Aberdeen 
belongs to us. He is a liberal politician, and a man of high 
independent spirit, with a very reasoning mind, in which there 
is/no inextirpatable prejudice. I should have thought that Lord 
Grey and he would have been inseparables ; and so they would 
have: been, if accident had favoured nature, and brought them 
more in communication.” Sir Robert Wilson was a severe, and 
in his private diary an unreserved critic, so that the unblemished 
pieture which he has left of Lord Aberdeen is a high testimony 
to the ability as well as to the character of that statesman. The 
British ambassador to Russia, Lord Cathcart, to whom Sir 
Robert Wilson was at first attached, does not escape so easily. 
If it be said that this difference may be explained by Lord 
Aberdeen’s support of the writer's claims to the consideration of 
his Government, it may be said, on the other side, that the sup- 
port:of Lord Aberdeen is a proof of the writer's merit. 

This volume contains many curious, and sometimes not: 
creditable, particulars of distinguished personages. The glimpses 
which we get of Bernadotte, the Crown Prince of Sweden, and of 
Sir Charles Stuart, who was employed to keep this costly and 

ally up tothe mark of co-operation, are very amusing. 

Stuart and Wilson agree that Bernadotte is a great funfaron, 
and an egregious liar. It is said, after one of his battles, that his 
army had lost 15,000 Germans, and the little finger of a Swedish 
ehasseur. After Leipsic, Sir R. Wilson writes :—‘‘ The Crown 
Prince was still in the town when I went away, dressed like an 
-master...... Stuart decidedly says thas he not only 

id nothing, but wilfully avoided doing anything. On another 
occasion he writes :—‘ Stuart has greatly shocked some Swedes, 
answering to an observation that prayers. were put up in the 
urches for the Crown Prince’s satety, ‘ N’ayez pas peur pour 
lui. Ilse conservera.’” Another famous character of that time, 
Murat, makes a quaint but pleasing figure. Sir R. Wilson was 
introduced to him in Italy, in March, 1814, when he was be- 
ginning to treat with the Allies. ‘“ Murat received me very 
amicably, and we had more than an hour's very interesting con- 
versation on past military events, particularly those relating to 
the Russian campaign.” It will be remembered that the writer 
had a principal share in the surprise of Murat at Spass Kouplia, 
in October, 1812, when his baggage, plate, and even his plume 
were taken. Murat’s dress at this interview was singular. Hair 
curled, with two dependent ringlets; blue coat, red pantaloons, 
yellow:shoes, with spurs ; sword, with three pictures in the handle. 
“His countenance martial, his manners soft, his conversation 
easy and intelligent.” The writer dined with him that even- 
ing. As King of Naples, he preserved « good deal of ceremony at 
the banquet ; but his manners were very gracious. “ After dinner 
we remained talking till near eleven: o'clock. I fought with His 


means a Gascon for himself or his brethren in arms.” We can-. 
not help observing that Sir Robert Wilson got on as well with 
Murat as with Schwarzenberg or Beningsen, and we once more 
wonder that his versatile ability should have been so slightly, 
valued by Lord Castlereagh. He was a representative of Britain 
in the Continental armies of whom she might well be proud, 
His services at Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic gained for 
him in the hearts of Austrians and Prussians a place as high a» 
he had won in the aflections of the Russian army by the cam- 
paigns of Eylau and of Moscow. If he was slighted and snubbed 
from home, he was called “ our English general” by the Cossacks; 
he had received stars and crosses from three great sovereigns. for 
his conspicuous services to them on fields of battle; and if he 
sometimes repined at his own country’s niggardliness of substan- 
tial favours, he was consoled by that feeling which Lord Ellen- 
borough lately so well expressed—that the profession to which 
he was devoted was the first of all professions, and that the first 
of all rewards was military honour. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND* 


iG is curious that, although the Gothic revival in England 
has created a literature alike remarkable in quality and 
quantity, and already spread. over a long series of years, yet one 
work, which it might have been supposed would be among the 
first offshoots, has up till this year remained unattempted. The 
. manuals, histories, descriptions, essays, and so forth, of and upon 
medieval architecture are innumerable, and. yet a systematie 
portable account of all the English Cathedrals, compiled in the 
terms of modern architectural science, remained a desideratum. 
Mr. Murray accordingly deserves the thanks of the public for 
having, in concert with Messrs, Parker, undertaken that work, of 
which the first instalment—the “ Southern Division,” comprising 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Canterbury, 
and Rochester Cathedrals—has appeared, in two volumes. 
The need of such an undertaking will be appreciated if we 
consider how little the student had to fall back upon who 
desired to form a comparative estimate of that most interestin 
and important series of buildings. Britton’s Cathedral Antt» 
quities, besides being in quarto, are incomplete. To be sure the 
plans and engravings, both picturesque and technical (mostly pro- 
vided by young architects and artists who have since become 
famous), are before their age. But the letter-press due to that 
industrious compiler—who, with all his merits and all the good 
service he has done, was justly characterised as an.“ author who 
could not write, and an artist who could not draw,” to which 
might have been added, “an architect who could not build”—by 
its vulgar flippancy and illiterate sponginess, furnishes a complete 
set-off against any merits which the illustrations may possesa 
Storer’s series, which appeared between forty and fifty years since, 
is in oetavo, and includes all the Cathedrals of England and Wales, 
with plans. Butatext much more ignorant and,scurrilous than 
that of Britton accompanies a set of mean little picturesque 
engravings, which set at defiance all laws of perspective. Archi 
tectural details are quite wanting to this publication. So they 
are to the more pretentious work of the Winkles’s, which ap- 
peared in numbers from about a quarter of a century to twenty 
years. ago, in a large octavo form. Here, too, fine writing of a 
very inferior quality, by Mr. Moule, supplies the place of accu- 
rate description, and the engravings are those flashy steel- 
plates which the happily defunct landscape annuals brought 
into vogue. In fact, but for the plans, neither Winkles‘a 
nor Storer’s works are of the slightest value. Since the 
publication of the latest of these books, the knowledge and 
practice of Romanesque and Gothic architecture have made 
astonishing progress; and among the many works to which the 
movement has given birth, monographs of various cathedrals have 
appeared, by menof the highest reputation. Still, as we have 
said, the Handbook to the English Cathedrals had yet to be 
written, and the task has devolved upon an author whom we 
only know by the initials R. J. K. 

he external appearance of the two volumes before us, which are 
in small octavo, is as attractive as it can be made by broad margins, 
clear type, and numerous exquisite woodcuts (both picturesque 
and. technical), by Jewitt, Delamotte and Heaviside, © T, &0. 
Some of these are original and.some selected from Mr. Murray’ 
and Mr. Parker's previous publications, while photography has.Jent 
its aid to the preparation of such as are original. The book isalso 
full of matter both original and seiected, with, an honest. and 
copious reference to authorities. The notice of each cathedral is 
divided into two parts—the first, an architectural history and 
description of the Pnilding, and the second, a short history of the 
see itself; while an occasional third part is introduced, treating of 
any disputed points of date or construction. In fact, the book is 
nearly being very satisfactory ; but one unlucky error runs through 
its entire construction, which we are the more anxious to point out 
as it may be rectified in the future volumes. The author seems 
to have conceived that a handbook implies a tour-book ; and like 
the ingenious producer of the Voyage autour de ma Chambro, he 
is perpetually promenading his reader about the cathedrals, and 
stopping to talk about this thing, and pont out the other. We 
consider this to be a cardinal mistake. No two intelligent persons 
look at a cathedral in. the same way, or walk about it in the same 


® Handbook to the Cathedrals of England— Southern Division. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols: London: Murray. 


oe the-battles over again which we had witnessed toge- 
ther. He was exceedingly interesting; very candid, and by no 
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manner. One visitor is first attracted by the general proportions, | 
T || complexity of double transepts. There is an historical value 


and another by the architectural details. This person thinks most of 
theritual fittings, and thatone of the painted glass and monuments. 
None of them want to be walked round the building according 
to the pleasure of the Guide-bvok writer. There is no room for 


pedestrianism. Within the few hundred feet of length which 


sum up the longest church in the world, the more diversified the 


objects of interest are which its area includes, the more need ' 
| of this same peculiarity at | 


there will be for aécurte system im their description.. In fact, 
in a Handbook to a Cathedral, as in so many other things, the 
more ecientific—we do not mean abstruse—the descriptions 
are, the more clear and interesting they may be made to the 
students who read for elementary information and not for mere 
pastime. Viewed asa building, every medieval cathedral will, 
with few exceptions, prove to be either a storehouse of the various 
Round-arch and Pointed styles which prevailed in this country 
during the church-building centuries, or else a regular and notable 
specimen of one of those styles thrown off by a single effort. 

iewed, on the other hand, in connexion with its particular 
destination, it will present, in imposing dimensions, that collection 
of architectural features—west front, nave, aisles, transepts, tri- 
forium, clerestory, choir, steeple, roof, cry pt, &c.—which gives exis- 
tence toa ams and those ritual appointments which make the 
building usable. Under this head, the specialty of each plan 
ought to be recorded in distinctive terms ; for instance, whether 


there are one, two, or three towers or steeples, whether it exhibits | 


single or double transepts (with or without aisles), whether an 
_apsidal or a square east end is found, and so on. To be sure, the 
man of intelligence will find out all these points for himself by 
examining the plans; but the object of writing a handbook is to 
provide intelligence for those who know little, but wish to learn 
more. Again, there is no cathedral which is not, more or less, full 
of those decorative and ornamental accretions which sometimes 
adorn and sometimes deform the structure. These ought to be 
described and criticised independently of the containing pile. 
Finally, every cathedral possesses, or did sess, adjunct 
buildings of the highest interest, and generally of peculiar beauty 
—the cloisters, the chapter house, the close or convent whic 
served for the residence of the clergy attached, and the Bishop's 
palace. These are the general heads under which the author 
of a really scientific handbook to one or to many cathedrals 
ought to distribute the architectural part of his work. He may 
vary, more or less, the distribution of his sections, but in treat- 
ing of the building he ought to lay down and follow an invari- 
able rule—and either describe the exterior and the interior, each 
as a whole before or after the other, or else exhaust each succes- 
sive section both of exterior und interior under each main division 
of the structure. It is also important that in his notice (at all 
events of the interior) he should proceed regularly from west to 
east with a simultaneous description of the corresponding parts 
on either side of the building. 

But how does our author conduct his visitor round Canterbury 
Cathedral? Starting from the south door, “ we now enter the 
nave,” which is shortly described, including the modern painted 
glass and monuments, and concluding with the piers of the cen- 
tral lantern. Then the choir is handled at very considerable 
length—both its architecture and its fittings and monuments, old 
and new, being taken promiscuously. Next, the writer tracks 
back to the north “ Martyrdom” transept of the nave in order to 
describe Becket’s murder. From this point the north choir aisle 
is described, and then the secondary choir transept on that side is 
noticed, as well as some monuments which, if taken in connexion 
with the building and not by themselves, ought to have been 
introduced under the head of the Choir. So we arrive at the 
“ retro-choir,” with its Royal monuments and its whilome shrine 
of Becket, which leads to a long parenthesis of details which 
are interesting enough, but which might more appropriately 
have been collected into a Becket section. The ‘ Corona”— 
3. e., the remarkable circular chapel to the extreme east—is 
then noticed, with the singular blunder perpetuated, that 
its English name, “ Becket’s Crown,” is a metathesis from the 
relic which it uaed to contain, instead of its being simply the 
‘translation of that very word “‘Corona.” After this, we find 
ourselves “ descending again the south aisle of the retro-choir,” 
und so return in a reverse order, except when continually pulled 
‘up for monuments of all ages, till we reach “the great south 
transept,” opposite, and corresponding with, the Martyrdom, 
which had been described so many pages before. ‘The three 
new painted windows, by Wailes, in that aisle are, however, over- 
Yooked. ‘The crypt is then treated; after which, “we may 
‘now return to the exterior of the cathedral,” when we hear, 
for the first time, of the two west towers—which form as 
ie ae a feature inside the nave as they do outside—as 
well as of the central steeple, of which the piers were 


‘noticed many pages previously. Here we miss the protest 


which ought to have accompanied the notice of the building | 


of that tame copy of the south-west tower at the other angle 
‘Of the west fagude—when, with infinite good intentions, but 
very deficient taste—the Chapter of twenty-nine years ago, on the 
absurd ground of uniformity, spent 25,000/. in destroying the old 
Norman tower, which was the only remnant of Lanfranc’s church. 
Naturally enough, the remains of the conventual buildings, cloister, 
&c., are next described. The consequence of this perverse system 
of excursionizing a building is, that the stranger may peruse the 


whole description of Canterbury Cathedral, and, unless he analyses 


the plan with unusual acuteness, may leave off with a very vague 


or no idea that it is the most noticeable example in England of the 


attaching to this peculiarity, for the early Norman ecclesiastics 
seem to have imported it from Cluny, which was the centre of 
church life in the days when Canterbury Cathedral was rebuilt. 
‘Once introduced at Canterbury, it spread to several of the 
cathedrals of England—where alone, of post-busilican churches, 
with the one exception of Cluny, they are tound. The notice 
thester is equally cursory. 
A more scientific observer would have taken care to bring it out 
specifically in both cases, and to dwell upon it as one of ‘the 
eg of comparison which exist between the two Kentish cathe- 

Is. Canterbury Cathedral is known all over the world as 
containing in great abundance some of the finest specimens of 
the early or mosaic style of painted glass still existing. No work 
professing to be a handbook to that Church ought to want a 
systematic description of these art-treasures. In the work before 
us, however, they are merely noticed incidentally in the course 
of the peregrination. We could point out similar want of arrange- 
ment in the description of other cathedrals. At Chichester, for 
example, the north and south transepts are consecutively de- 
scribed, after which the visitor is walked up the north choir aisle, 
across the east end, and down the south choir aisle. But we'for- 
bear multiplying instances of what cannot be made clear without 
diffuseness and complexity. 

As we said before, the work, whatever may be its faults of 
method, is full of very valuable information, architectural, 
archeological, historical, and artistic. Here and there we finda 
étatement which might with advantage be improved on the score 
of aceuracy. For instance, the famous “ Patriarchal Chair” of 
Canterbury, now put away in the south-east transept, is ‘thus 
described : — 

In this transept is now placed the patriarchal chair of Purbeck marble, 
called ** St. Augustine’s Chair,” traditlonally said to be that in which the 
Pagan Kings ot Kent were enthroned, and which, presented by Kthelbert’ to 
Augustine, has ever since served as the metropolitical cathedra of Canterbury. 
It is certainly of high antiquity, but the old throne was of a single block—this 
is in threo pieces; and Purbeck stone was, it is said, unused until long after 
the time of Augustine. In this-venerable chair the Archbishops are still en- 
throned in person, or by proxy. 

The writer does not seem aware that the late eminent French 
antiquarian, Pére Martin, in a short paper read before the Eccle- 
siologival Society, in 1849, and published in the Ecclesiologist of 
that date, has shown, by a comparison between the details of this 
chair and the tombstone of Stephen Langton, that the thirteenth 
century is the definite date which must be assigned to it, and 
continues :— 

Independamment de ces observations, il y a une harmonic remarkable entre 
les deux monuments sans le rapport de la simplicité des lignes et de la netteté 
du trait sans rien qui trahisse dans le tréne le manque d’assurance d’un art 
primitif. 11 n’en cet pas ainsi des trénes eo que !’on connait, comme 
Aix la Chapelle, celui d’Augsbourg, celai‘de Ratis- 

mne, 

By the way, it is much to be desired that this chair (in which, 

we may remark, the present Archbishop was enthroned in 
person) might be reinsteted in its proper position—the top-level 
of the grand flight of steps which terminates the choir—and that 
the Lord’s Table were brought down to its primitive place on the 
lower landing. It would be equally desirable that the peculiarly 
vulgar stone reredos—ill copied, in a confectionary spirit, from 
piece of late screenwork in the crypt ‘by the cathedral surveyor, 
somewhere between 1830 and 1840—should be replaced by-some- 
thing more worthy of the locality. ‘This unsatisfactory work is,. 
by the way, passed over by the writer without a word of criti- 
‘cism. In the description of Rochester ‘Cathedral, we find the 
following, with an accompanying wood-cut :— 

In the east wall of the south y eeenaye is one of the great glories o 
the cathedral—the chapter-house doorway, of which a cast, very questionabhy 
coloured, may be seen in the Palace at Sydenham. It is late Decorated:-work, 
and is.said to have been erected during the =~ of Bishop Haymo de 
Hythe (1319 —1352). It was restored by Mr. Cottingham in 1830. The 

incipal figures on either side represent the Jewish Church, leaning on a 

roken reed, blindfolded, and holding in her right hand the upturned tables 
of the Law; and the Christian Church, a grave bishop standing erect, with 

It is perfectly true that one of the figures was intended to re- 
present the Christian Church ; ‘but the notion that ‘this symbdl 
assumed the masculine form of a bishop was a pure piece of 
blundering ignorance on the part of Mr. Cottingham, who mis- 
took the flowing petticoats of a female torso for a bishop's vest- 
ments, and supplied the accessories ‘by his own inventive fancy, 
forgetting that no bishop or any other person was figured as 
carrying a church in his hand unless he had himselt founded it. 
Here, as everywhere else, where this fa-niliar symbolism was intro- 
duced, the Church, represented as a woman, radiant and exulting, 
was the counterpart of the dejected and blindfulded synagogue. 
Instances of this treatment are common in foreign Cathedrals. 


On the other hand, we very much doubt if, in the whole range of 
| medieval sculpture, one single episcopal statue can be found 
_ which was not intended to personify some particular prelate. It 
| is provoking to see the error perpetuated, not only in the 
| a ace, but im the illustrations of a volume which ought ‘to teach 

tter. 

In the description of Winchester Cathedral it is incidentally 
| stated, ina footnote, that— 

It seems probable that these three (Ely, Winchester, and Can: are 

the cathedrals that exist, with the ion of St. Peter's, at 
the extreme length of which, within the walls, is 607 feet. The 
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of Milan (the largest of all mediaeval cathedrals) covers one-third more 
ground than Winchester, but is not so long by nearly 100 feet— 
the respective dimensions being Winchester, $20 Ely, 560, 
and Canterbury, 525 feet in length. The writer forgets another 
English church which, org x not a cathedral, is as long as, 
or longer than, any which hold a Bishop’s throne—namely, 
St. Alban’s Abbey, a pile which is not far off teow 6co 
feet long ; while Old St. Paul’s was about 700 feet in length, and 
Cluny, 580, and St. Petronius, of Bologna, in Italian Gothie, if 
completed, would have measured 800 feet long by 525 at the 
transepts, with an area of 212,000 square feet, of which, however, 
only 74,000 are built. He might also have observed how closely 
Seville Cathedral runs Milan Cathedral in superficial area, the 
measurement of the latter being, according to Mr. Fergusson, 
107,782 feet. 
ith an equal industry in the collection of materials for the 

many remaining cathedrals of England and Wales, and a better 
method in their arrangement, the complete work may become a 
most valuable addition to our collection of standard architectural 
books. We observe, by the way, that no notice is promised of 
St. Paul’s. This we think a decided mistake, for the work is 
entitled a ‘“‘ Handbook of the Cathedrals of England,” not merely 
of those which are of medieval date and architecture. More- 
over, a description of St. Paul’s would give the opportunity of 
re-creating the old church from the engravings which Hollar 
executed for Dugdale, and which are quite explicit enough to 

ide a clever architect, we with present lights, in producing 
a of the building of at all events very proximate og? 
Indeed, we should suggest a complete description of the o 
church, with plan and illustrations, independent of Wren’s 
Cathedral. estminster Abbey, too, ought, we think, in 
memory of Bishop Thirlby, to take brevet rank in the series, 
even if Bath Abbey stood excluded. It must not be forgotten 
either that the Isle of Man contains, within Peel Castle, albeit in 
ruins, the cathedral of one of the suffragans of York. 


WHAT ARE COLENTERATA?* 


J pe claims on the knowledge of readers become every day 
more exorbitant. Popular literature is full of allusions to 
scientific facts and theories which a few years ago were con- 
sidered the exclusive property of special students. Even the 
“ handbooks” and “ outlines” intended for general readers and 
docile beginners abound in words of such puzzling obscurity 
(not to mention the abstruse speculations frequently implied in 
their very mention), that one would think the English public was 
made up of pundits, and had been reared in the nursery on the 
Circle of the Sciences. To take, for example, the little popular 
Manual on polypes and jelly fish, just published by Mr. Greene 
—and an admirable Manual too, worthy of everybody’s five 
shillings—what is even un intelligent naturalist to make of its 
strange title, supposing him to be ignorant of German? What, 
in the name of se he will ask, can be meant by the sub- 
kingdom Celenterata? His knowledge of Greek, be it never so 
extensive, will not carry him far in this fog. It is all very well 
to talk of a sub-kingdom of “ hollow-gutted” animals—but what 
are they? Impatient at his ignorance of what he is evidently 
expected to know, since the word is chosen as the title of a 
Manual, and is not confined to an elaborate paper read before 
the Linnean or the Royal Society, our friend turns from the 
advertisement of Mr. Greene’s book, to some of the authorities, 
hoping to be enlightened. He opens Van der Hooven’s Hand- 
book of Zovlogy ; it \ ears the date of 1856, but it has no Cwlen- 
terata. He opens Owen's Lectures on the Invertebrata, 1855— 
not a word there. Gosse’s Manual of Marine Zoology, 1856, 
ives him no hint. Rymer Jones, Dallas, and the Micrographical 

ictionary are searched in vain. He sees an article in the last 
number of the Natural History Review on the * Literature of 
the Celenterata,” but on consulting it, finds that there als» he 
is supposed to be perfectly familiar with the word. It is clear 
that the word must be accepted among zoologists, and of course 
Professor Huxley, who knows all that Continental science pro- 
duces, has given a full account of it in his leetures; but his 
lectures not being at hand, our friend remains in darkness. He 
orders Mr. Greene’s Manual, and he does well; but although he 
sees at once from it that the Calenterata comprise the Hydrozoa 
and Actinozoa, yet not a word of explanation is vouchsafed. 
He learns nothing as to why these animals are thus specially dis- 
tinguished, nor by whom, and when, the name was bestowed on 
them. Mr. Greene concludes that these things are too familiar 
to need explanation. To persons familiar with German literature 
on this subject, such knowledge is of course cheap enough ; 
but English readers ought not so recklessly to be credited with 
it; and when a writer uses a term not universally accepted, the 
least we demand of him is that he give full explanation of its 
origin. Mr. Greene is prodigal of Greek terms, and niggardly 
of explanations. It is the only fault we have to find with his 
book, but a fault it is. 

The term Calenterata was proposed by Leuckhart so long ago 
as 1847. It has been eleptoll by Victor Carus, in his System der 
Thierischen Morphologie, by Gegenbauer, in his Vergleichende 
Anatomie, and is frequently mentioned by other writers ; but it is 


not adopted by Bronn in his great work now in course of publi- 
cation (Die und Ordnungen des Thier- Reichs), so that 
even in Germany we cannot regard it as finally established. The 
characters by which the Celenterata may be recognised are these, 
according to Mr. Greene :—“ All are furnished with an aliment 
canal, freely communicating with the general or somatic cavity, 
The substance of the body consists essentially of two separate 
layers, an outer, or ‘ectoderm,’ and an inner, or ‘ endoderm.’ These 
two membranes, but especially the former, are in general pro- 
vided with cilia. Another distinctive characteristic of the 
celenterata is found in the presence of the peculiar urticating 
organs, or ‘thread-cells,’ which are met with so constantly in 
the integument of these organisms.” That they constitute a 
type distinct from the Protozoa, on the one hand, and from the 

chinodermata, on the other, is obvious enough ; and not less so 
is the essential affinity between the two divisions of Hydrozoa 
and Actinozoa. 

The researches of naturalists and the studies of delighted 
amateurs have, of late years, been so largely directed to oe 
actinie, and jelly-fish, that a manual such as Mr. Greene se 
here suodeied became indispensable, in order that the immense 
mass of accumulated material might be registered in some acces- 
sible form; and we can assure both naturalists and amateurs that 
they will find the book very reliable and very serviceable. The 
matter is well compiled; the explanations are brief yet not 
meagre; there are many diagrams, and there is ag index. 
Originality in such works is, of course, not tobe thought of; andyet 
one seesthat Mr. Greene is a wo. ker, and not a mere compiler. We 
should have liked a little more scepticism as to the existence of a 
nervous system in any of these animals, and a little more decision 
as to the question of distinct sexes in the actinie. That which is 
true of polypes and of the cerianthus—namely, that both ovaria 
and spermaria may occur either in the same or in different indi- 
viduals—is asserted by Mr. Lewes to be equally true of the 
actiniw. Is thissoP? The point is one worth settling. All we 
know of the development of both elements renders it extremely 
probable that they may be indifferently developed in the same 
animal; and all we know of the organization of the actinie 
renders it @ priori improbable that the cerianthus should be 
diecious, and the crasstcornis monecious. But what says Fact ? 
Probability has only force so long as Fact is silent. 

In the main, Mr. Greene has closely followed Professor Huxley. 
He could not have followed a better guide. And if, in the next 
edition, he would only bear in mind that even students are any- 
thing but familiar with many of the technical termsso profusely scat- 
tered unexplained throughout his pages—and if he would remem- 
ber, also, that even students are not all Grecians, and that a know- 
ledge of Greek very often lends little or no assistance to one who 
does not already know the meaning of the term as applied in the 
special case—he will greatly improve the book. We are perfectly 
aware of the necessity of technical terms. Science is impossible 
without a strict nomenclature. But we are also aware that if 
many writers are misunderstood because they do not attend 
sufficiently to these exigencies of technical expression, many, 
also, are thrown aside unread, because they will say nothing in 
their mother tongue. Every one knows the dreadful kind of 
mathematical writer who “rushes into the differential calculus 
on the slightest provocation ;” and we could name more than 
one biologist who rushes into Greek, and spurns the plainer and 
more expressive English, as if his scientific reputation depended 
on his not saying anything in common language. ‘“’Tis a vile 
fault, and shows a most pitiful ambition.” Mr. Greene is not 
greatly chargeable with it; but he presumes too much upon his 
reader’s knowledge. 


JEWITTS RELIQUARY* 


HE general anti can scarcely help regretting the mul- 
T tiplication of ial aechedagie miscellanies, in which a 
iece of curious information, so soon as it has been brought to 
Fight, is forthwith buried again, and is pretty sure to be imme- 
diately forgotten. The wise man said that there was nothing new 
under the sun; and no one ought to know the truth of this 
better than the student who has ever had occasion to search 
through the back numbers of some abortive magazine or the 
early volumes of an extinct periodical. The probability is that 
such an one does not find what he is looking for, thanks to bad 
indices, or to the absence of any index at all. But he is certain 
to light upon something or other which proves to him that some 
antiquarian discovery of his own, upon which he may have 
piqued himself, was anticipated long ago by somebody else, or 
that some contemporary controversy is nothing but a crambe 
repetita. What would not the genealogist give, for example, if 
there were nothing but the Arche@ologia, or the Gentleman's 
Magazine, or Notes and Queries, to examine in the investigation 
of a pedigree! The heart of the most painstaking bookworm 
sinks before the task of searching homie all the printed serials 
on boa some topographical or archeological fact may perhaps 
idden. 

But there is another side to the picture. However much more 
convenient it might be were every one to communicate his dis- 
coveries or his speculations to one common literary organ, we may 
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be quite sure that, without the stimulus of rivalry and local esprit 
de corps, the greater part of such fragmentary information would 
be wholly lost to the world. Many a man wil! send an epitaph, 
or an old. ballad, or a blazon of arms, or an extract from a diary, 
to some local magazine edited by an acquaintance of his own who 
would never dream of corresponding with the antiquarian autho- 
rities of Somerset House, or with Mr. Sylvanus Urban. So that we 
must make up our minds to tolerate a host of ephemeral topogra- 
phical journals for the sake of the wide area from which they draw 
their matter, and in the hope that the best part of their contents 
will be gradually absorbed into more permanent and more ac- 
cessible collections. Doubtless, they perform an useful function in 
their way, and they deserve a kindly welcome so long as they are 
sensibly conducted, and especially if they are wellindexed. Nor 
must it be forgotten that their local circulation tends to excite 
and sustain a most wholesome interest in the discovery and the 
preservation of the antiquities of each particular district. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the appearance of 
the first volume of a new antiquarian miscellany—the Reliquary— 
conducted by Mr. Llewellynu Jewitt, of Derby. This publication, 
indeed, although at first sight there may seem to be no need for it, 
appears to have more promise of vitality and special usefulness 
than most of its fellows. For we notice that the large majority 
of the contributors to its pages are not names which we find else- 
where. This is the best evidence that a fresh spring has been 
tapped. Again, it so happens that the district which Mr. Jewitt’s 
chief writers inhabit and describe is one of the least prosaic, and 
(we may add) least known, parts of England. Curious customs, 
words, and superstitions linger in the High Peak of Derbyshire ; 
and even ballad-writing has lasted longer there than elsewhere. 
Here we have “the Long-armed Duke,” meaning, of course, a 
Duke of Devonshire, committed almost for the first time to print. 
The late Mr. Bateman, whose book on British and Saxon tumuli 
we reviewed a few weeks since, at the very time of his premature 
decease, seems to have chosen the Jteliqguary as the receptacle 
for all the curious information which he has collected about the 
Derbyshire Peak and the Staffordshire Moorlands, and it is 
much to be hoped that the materials which he is understood to 
have left behind him may be placed at the disposal of the editor. 
If Mr. Jewitt’s future volumes, in spite of Mr. Bateman’s loss, 
keep up to the mark of the specimen now lying before us, we 
shall have no cause to complain. Not indeed that all the papers 
which he has admitted into his pages are of equal value. In par- 
ticular, we should counsel him to exclude the original poetry 
which appears occasionally. He might also perhaps curtail 
the flowery eloquence in which one or two of his correspondents 
indulge. But as their matter is generally interesting, and as 
they seem to enjoy a local celebrity as authors, perhaps that task 
is beyond even editorial powers. We cannot help remarking, 
indeed, that judging from the titles of the works credited to some 
of these writers, the Peak must possess quite a literature of its 
own. ‘This literature, in modern days, would seem to be chiefl 
poetical and romantic, if we may draw an inference from suc 
names as “ The King of the Peak,” “The Cavalier,” “‘ The Peak 
and the Plain,” and “The Enthusiast.” We commend to Mr. 
Jewitt the task of cataloguing the writers of the Peak country 
and their works, from the crabbed De Mirabilibus Pecci of 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, and the fanatical De Spir:tualibus Pecci 
of the famous Nonconformist, William Bagshaw, to the mild 
verses of the latest poctesses of the district, who advertise their 
Melodies from the Mountains, and their Legends of the Moor- 
lands and Forests of North Staffordshire. 

Should, however, this new archeological quarterly journal con- 
tinue to meet the success which it deserves, it will be incumbent 
upon the editor to provide this first volume, as well as all future 
volumes, with a really good index. The present one is very far from 
satisfactory. What is wanted is a list of every proper name of 
place or of person, over and above the index of subjects. In no 
other way will the topographer or the genealogist ever be able to 
make full use of the valuable materials here collected. We observe 
also that the general editing is sometimes careless. More than 
one considerable error is passed over unnoticed.’ 

Ve may now proceed to give our readers some idea of the con- 
tents of this interesting volume. The editor's own contributions 
are, perhaps. the most valuable, as they are certainly the most 
elaborate. Three separate papers on the Brank, the Cucking 
Stool, and the Pillory, seem to¢xhaust the whole subject of those 
cruel, but happily disused, methods of punishment. Most people 
know that ms used sometimes to be led round the town bridled 
with a metal framework, which embraced the head, while a metal 
gag, which was in some casessharpened and furnished with spikes, 
was forced into the mouth. But few are aware that this custom 
was all but universal over England. Mr. Jewitt patriotically 
argues that his own Derbyshire must have had fewer shrews 

most of the neighbouring counties, since it affords a single 
example of the brank, tliat at Chesterfield, whereas in Cheshire no 
€ss than thirteen specimens are still preserved. He suggests 
also that the custom, which it appears was never strictly legal, 
Was of Scotch origin. The so-called “ witches’ bridle” of Forfar, 
by which the wretched old women condemned for witchcraft were 
ed to execution, is the most cruel of all the branks here engraved, 
with the exception of one at Stockport; for we take it that the 
instruments of torture preserved at Ludlow and Worcester were 
intended for still more severe punishments, such as compression of 
thehead or branding of the cheeks. The brank is here stated 
have been used within the last forty years at Bolton le Moors 


and at Altrincham ; and the full particulars are given of its ap- 
ae to one Ann Runcorn at Congleton so late as 1824. The 

ucking-stool, or Cucking-stool (for these names came to be used 
indiscriminately), was even more common than the Brank. 
This punishment, which is stated to be still legal, can claim great 
antiquity ; for it is mentioned in Domesday Book as in use at 
Chester, under the unsavoury name of the “Cathedra Ster- 
coris.” The immersion in the water was, it would seem, a later 
addition ; the original punishment having been only a shameful, 
but painless, kind of pillory. The latest instances of the use of the 
ducking-stool discovered by Mr. Jewitt were at Chesterfield about 
seventy years ago, and at Leominster in 1809 and 1817. These 
papers are appropriately followed up by one on the Pillory, in 
which the author shows by woodcuts almost every possible form 
which this instrument could assume, while his letterpress is full 
of curious illustrative anecdotes and extracts. The late Mr. 
Bateman’s communications to the Reliquary are very varied in 
their nature. He begins with a description of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Roman coins minted at Derby with which his own collec- 
tion is enriched. This subject is subsequently taken up by Mr. 
Richard Sainthill, a numismatist who has made the mintage of 
Exeter his special study. Mr. Bateman’s next paper is a notice 
of an almost forgotten Derbyshire worthy, Christopher 
Fulwood, the royalist, of iddleton next Youlgreave. 
It was he who rai a regiment of eleven hundred 
miners as a body geo for the King. The story of his 
death is touching. He was shot in November, 1643, by a party 
sent against him by Sir William Gell, of Hopton, just as he was 
about to hide himself in a cave near his house in the picturesque 
valley of the Bradford. The spot is called Fulwood’s Rock to 
this day. The wounded man was hurried off as a prisoner to 
Lichfield ; but he died on the journey, at that Calton in Stafford- 
shire, of which the local proverb says— 


- Calton under Weever—Where God cometh never. 


Fulwood’s castle was not destroyed till about 1720. His only 
daughters ended their lives in ‘tee J in Fulwood’s Rents, in 
London, which had formerly belonged to their family, and which 

rpetuates their name. other very curious sketch by Mr. 

teman describes some dispersed Derbyshire libraries. Here 
we find that many of Bishop Juxon’s books found their way into 
the possession of the Rev. Henry Lomas, a vicar of Hartington, 
in the last century. Books from the library of Charles Cotton, 
of Beresford Hall, the friend of Isaak Walton, are still, it is said, 
occasionally to be picked up in the same neighbourhood. And 
two other feet all.» libraries have been dispersed in the same 
county—that of John Ashe, of Chesterfield, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and that of Captain Morgan, of Stanton 
Woodhouse, who died in 1774" at the age of one hundred. 

Among the other more notable oe in the volume we may men- 
tion a sketch of the life of one oS n Gratton, a self-taught man, 
born at Monyash, who became a kind of —_ among the early 
Quakers. A congregation of this sect, no doubt founded by him, 
still exists, we believe, in that remote village. The ballads of the 
Peak country are discussed by Mr. J. M.Gutch and Mr. William 
Bennett. ‘Lhe former adopts the late Mr. Hunter's views of the 
identity of Robin Hood, gives an analysis of the famous “ Lytel 
Geste,”” and extends the “forest,” that is, the wild, unenclosed 
country in which the outlaw performed his exploits, so as to in- 
clude the whole of the north of Derbyshire as well as Notting- 
hamshire. Mr. Bennett, besides recovering some old ballads, 
attempts the more ambitious task of embodying local traditions 
in new ones of his own composition. He also describes some of 
the camps and barrows which may still be traced in the neighbour- 
hood of Chapel-en-le-Frith. Visitors to Buxton are seldom aware 
that a very perfect Roman camp exists on the north-western 
spur of Combs Moss, in which the vallum and the fossa and 
the preetorian gate are still to be traced. And a still more curious 
thing is to be seen in the same neighbourhood, close to Whaley 
Bridye. Under the corrupted form of “* Roosdyche,” Mr. Bennett 
recognises a British “ Rhedagua,” or Chariot Course, like that 
near +s and the “ Rawdikes” of Leicester. He describes 
it as follows :— 


It is an artificially formed , averaging in width 40 paces, or 85 Druid 
cubits, and in length. It is in a great 
measure cut out of the side of a hill toa depth of from 10 to 30 feet; but 
where it is not so it is enclosed on both sides with banks of earth. At the 
east end of the course is the goal, and at the west end are the remains of 
the mete and other tumuli, and also several other valleys of smaller dimen- 
sions than the Rh where it is probable the chariots and horses not 
actually occupied in the race were placed, until their turn arrived to engage 
in the noble strife. 


Other British remains near Hathersage, including camps, 
rocking-stones, circles, and the so-called “ rock-basins,” are 
described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The anastatic illustration 
to this paper is scarcely worthy of its place, and the same may 
be said of other plates in the volumes, which are printed by this 
cheap but unsatisfacto The woodcuts, on the con- 
trary, are excellent. fore concluding this notice, we may 
mention an instructive paper by Mr. J. M. Gresley, on the 
Ancient Remains of Newstead Priory. The rest of the 
contributions are less important, though they range from 
natural history—which is now not uncommonly found, for con- 
venience sake, allied with archwology—to scraps of biography, 
extracts from registers, and the other like fragments, which form 
the ordinary “ padding” of an antiquarian miscellany. Mr. 
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Jewitt may take credit to himself for having sup, ed, in his 
well-named Reliquary, the want which seems rea'ly to have 
existed of a convenient receptacl. for the fugitive ‘‘ fulk-lore” of 
the North Midland Counties. 


DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
Second Notice. 


 Pigme MACAULAY, in one-of his essays, remarked on the 
contrast in material progress between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic portions of Europe. He pointed out how the 
Northern nations, where the principles of the Reformation 
‘triumphed, have steadily advanced ever since that era, in wealth, 
knowledge, and power, while Italy and Spain, the old leaders 
of civilization, have actually reeeded. We may probably think 
‘that the relation between Protestantism and civilization is that 
of mere coincidence, not of cause and effect ; and that the same 
frame of mind which led the Teutonic nations to abjure Rome 
tends also to make them achieve freedom and wealth. But 
however this may be, the wonder stil] remains, how it came to 
that Scotland—not the last country to begin the work of 
Sciemwation, and one of the first to establish a Protestant 
Church and to root Protestant doctrines in the heart of the 
;people—nevertheless remained for more thana century in a state 
of comparative barbarism, through which we can hardly discern 
‘the first faint signs of approaching civilization. This backward- 
ness may be traced to various causes, among which the position of 
Scotland during the seventeenth century, as a dependent king- 
dom, whose monarch had other interests to consult than those of 
his northern subjects, may well be reckoned. The first great ele- 
ment of civilization, the supremacy of law over all individual in- 
terests, was not attainable as long as the ties of kindred re- 
mained paramount to every other obligation; and the constant 
habit of disregarding the law in comparison with one set of private 
feelings led of course to violations of it whenever revenge, inte- 
rest, orany other feeling prompted. But then religion itself was 
perhaps not a little to blame. Scotch Protestantism, which was 
seen in its full and triumphant development during the reign of 
the Covenanters, was not, in fact, the truth which (to use the 
Scripture phrase) makes men free. It was a narrow and bitter 
sectarianism, which disregarded the charitable teaching of the 
New Testament, and considered the stern Jewish law and the 
merciless destruction of Canaanites and Philistines to be the 
proper guides for Christian conduct. Forgetful that other people 
might have conscientious opinions as well as themselves, the 
Presbyterian majority were too busy in forcing the remainder 
into compliance with themselves to have much time for anything 
else; and when the turn of the minority came, they in like 
manner found plenty of occupation in taking their revenge ; 
though it must be allowed that several improvements in social 
matters date from the time of the ascendancy of the latter party 
during the reign of Charles II. 
Mr. Chambers, under the date of 1600, gives a short survey of 
the manners of the people, under the heads of Superstition, 
Observance of Sunday, Ecclesiastical Discipline, Customs, Public 
Economy, &c., and at the close of his second volume remarks on 
the slight agate that had been made up to 1688. We have, 
therefore, his authority for regarding the whole period, 1560- 
1688, as having the same general character in these respects. 
We will collect, as best we can, various traits of the Scottish 
character, as exemplified in the facts given in Mr. Chambers’ first 
two volumes, and then briefly show how sudden and rapid was 
the improvement after the Union with England. Some remarks 
-are quoted, under the dates.of 1592 aud 1661, made by intelli- 
gent Enylish travellers; and they agree completely in a low 
estimate of Scotch habits and modes of life, speaking con- 
temptuously of the food, dress, houses, &c., of tie people, in 
comparison with England. And the general ignorance corre- 
-sponded with the rudeness of their manners and way of living. 
he universal belief in witchcraft was perhaps fostered by the 
prevalent religion, which made this belief a part of the creed, 
and the punishment of witches a fundamental duty. And indeed, 
even in England, the last witch prosecution was not until the 
eighteenth century. But the want of scientific knowledge among 
the most learned of Scotchmen was deplorable. In 1681, seventy 
; after the time of Napier of logarithm fame, a learned 
judge, in speaking of the comet of the previous year, estimates 
the length of its tail at near 3000 miles, because it extends over 
sixty degrees, and each degree is sixty miles ;” and he gravely dis- 
cusses the ques ion whether comets prognosticate wars and deso- 
lation—concluding, at last, that they do no harm, “ further than 
‘by their natural effects ininfecting the air,so as tooccasion sterility, 
tileritial diseases, and famine.” John Napier of Merchiston, the 
anventor of Joyarithms, was the only Scotchman of any real scien- 
tific ability before the Union. There wasnot wanting an element 
of classical learning in Scotland, though in every deparimentof phy - 
sical science they were deplorably backward. George Buchanan, 
the tutor of James VI., has achieved a reputation almost European 
for elegant scholarship ; and at Aberdeen, until the authority of 
the Presbyterian Assembly crushed the University in 1640,a body 
of ‘scholars and divines flourished under the care of a worthy 
Bishop Forbes, who were well known as the Aberdeen doctors, 
vand as “more learned and accomplished than Scotland had 
hitherto known,” or ever did know again for many years. ‘The 


Covenanters crushed out learning, as they destroyed, so far as. was 


— every species of knowledge but their own narrow tenets, 
e steady and determined persecution directed by them against 
the Quakers especially deserves our notice, because a prominent 
victim was Walter Scott, of Raeburn, ancestor of the novelist, 
He, like many others, was heavily fined, imprisoned for several 


'| years, and had his children taken away from his custody, and 


was fortunate in not being forced into exile, like some members 


‘of the sect. We in England are rather apt to assume that, m 


any religious contest, the Roman Catholics must needs be in the 
wrong, and the persecutors; but to read these annals, with the 
perpetual records of severities directed against them, is enough 
to restore our judicial impartiality. And,as Mr. Chambers well 
observes, “inthe external conformity which was forced upon mi 
—so many that only sixty avowed Papists were thought to be lek 
in Seotland—we cannot doubt that there was involved a hypocrisy 
which would be bitterly felt—always the more bitterly where 
there was an upright and honourable spirit—and which would, 
in the long run, have the most demoralizing effects.” In the early 
days of Presbyterianism (1576), we find the General Assembly 
recommending to the clergy * that their whole habit be of grave 
colour, as black, russet, sad-grey, or sad-brown ; and their wives 
to be subject to the same order.” Sumptuary Jaws were not un- 
known in that age in other countries; but they were directed 
against wearing costly dress. It was the Puritan spirit whieh 
: forbid women from wearing any bright and cheerful 
colour. 


The Scotch view of the proper mode of celebrating Sunday—or, 
as they think needful to eall it, the Sabbath—is too well known 
for us to remark more about it than that it dates from thé 
Reformation ; but it is well for the comfort and cheerfulness of 
the country that time has tamed down the first ficreeness of their 
zeal in other matters of a kindred nature In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries every demonstration of mirth or natural 
good spirits, every amusement, whether possibly harmful or 
entirely innocent, was considered as a sort of sin, and to he 
checked by ecclesiastical discipline. The punishment for offences 
of this kind, which was ultimately excommunication, was terrible 
in its consequences, which are described as follows in a contem- 
porary record :— 


Whasoever incurs the danger thereof is given over in thir days vy the 
ministers, in presence of the haill people assembled at the kirk, in the 

of Satan, as not worthy of Christian society, and therefore made odious to 
all men, that they should eschew his company, and refuse him all kind of 
hospitality ; and the person thus continuing im refusal by the space of a haill 
year, his goods are decerned to appertain to the King, sae lang as the dis- 
obedient lives. 


The result of this mistaken severity was proportional, not to the 
good intentions of the Kirk, but to the unnatural strain on human 
nature. Legitimate recreation being forbidden as crime, the 
people, driven to secrecy in enjoying even the most innocent 
pleasures, were not wiser than their leaders in distinguishing real 
infractions of the moral law from more harmless enjoyments; 
and Mr. Chambers sums up his review of the subject thus:— 
“The Kirk Session Records of the period must be held as re- 
vealing a very low state of morals, particularly among the 
humbier classes of the people.” We can hardiy doubt that much 
of the drunkenness and immorality for which Scotland is unplea- 
santly notorious, must be traced to the unnatural severity of the 
Presbyterians. In remarkable contrast to this is the humanity 
with which the Spaniards cast on shore from the wreck of the 
Armada were treated, and the universal compassion for country- 
men in misfortune, evinced by large and repeated subscriptions 
to ransom or help Scotchmen who had been captured by Salee 
and Algerine pirates. 


The Scotch have always been addicted to secking their fortune 
abroad. In the times before Mr. Chambers’ work commences, 
the Scotch archers of the French kings were sufficiently famous; 
and those who went from Scotland to serve under Gustavus 
Adolphus were numerous enough to furnish a whole brigade, 
besides many officers to other corps. Mr. Chambers givesi 
complete list of Gustavus’ Scotch oflicers, among -whom many, 
especially Alexander Leslie, subsequently Earl of Leven, learned 
military skill afterwards useful to their country. And:so, on:the 
other hand, one of the Gordons of Gight—a house noted «as 
zealous Roman Catholics—entered the Imperial service, and was 
concerned in the death of Wallenstein. Mr. Chambers:mentions 
this gentleman only in a note, as'a son of whom Scotland hadmo 
great reason to be proud; but we wonder at not finding evenan 
allusion 'to the exiled Jacobite gentlemen whose exploits in ithe 
French service won them more honour than reward. The old 
Scotch ballads chronicle many warlike exploits of Scotch ships 
in the times before the union of the two crowns, and Sir Andrew 
Wood, admiral under James III, is perhaps the oldest naval 
hero that Great Britain can boast; but we were not prepared to 
find a Scotch.sailor win fame and wealth in the Mediterranean. 
Captain George Scott, in 1645, built a large ship at Inverness, 
with which he sailed to the Mediterranean, and the 
Venetian service :— 


His brother William beeame Vice-Admiral to the Venetian fleet, and-the 


‘bane and terror of Mussulman navigators. Whether they had e 


, or great -war-ships, it was all one to him. He set uponall: 
ps ee they ae the more he should kill, and the stronger the 
rencounter should be, the greater should be his honour, and the richer his 
prize. He oftentimes so scourged the Archipelago of the —e 
the Ottoman Power, and the very gates of Constantinople, would at 
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During the reign of Charles II. a few manufactures and useful 
institutions of modern civilization began to take root in Seotland. 
Various mines of gold, silver, copper, coal, had. been worked, or 
at least. tried, during the previous century, but with very little 
success; and the want of scientific skill in conducting the opera- 
tions caused great waste of money. “I took 20,000/. out of that 
hole,” said a proprietor, walking over his estate and pointing to 
an old mine, *‘ and put it all back into this.” In our own day, 
geology might have saved him from wasting all his profits ona 
hopeless second experiment. Soon after the Restoration, the 
Scottish Post-Office was fairly established, with a post to Aber- 
deen twice a-week and once to Inverness, ‘“ wind and weather 
serving,” and to other places in like proportion; but we may 
observe of how little importance it was considered, when acavalier 


who had served under Montrose was made Postmaster-General, as: 


the only place they could find for him. Mr. Chambers’ pages 
abound with notices of stage-coaches being established between 
Edinburgh and Leith or Glasgow, but it was long before they 
were established in constant operation. The first speculators were 
unable to make the schemes pay, in spite of subsidies from the 
cities to which their coaches ran. Similarly, news letters: were 
now and then started in Edinburgh, but generally brought the 
publisher into trouble with the Government; and it was not 
until the period of the Union that anewspaper was able to attain 
more than an ephemeral duration of weeks or months. ee 
were made in several places to establish iron and glass works, 
woollen and linen manufactures, and other useful arts, but they 
none of them really flourished, except the = works at Leith, 
until after the turning-point of Scotland’s civilization. Within 
fifty years of the accession of William III., in spite of the 
troubles attendant on the continuance of the Jacobite party 
twice culminating in a rebellion, Scotland could hardly have 
been recognised for the same country. The Bank of Scotland 
was established almost as soon as its English sister ; joint-stock 
companies began to trade; fire insurance was introduced ; tram- 
ways were employed with success ; manufactures of all kinds 
began to flourish ; and, what is perhaps the most te eg of all, 
the system of parish schools was established. Scotland claims to 
have invented stereotyping and to have given the first. hint of the 
diving-bell and other improvements of modern days. Perhaps she 
would not be so anxious to claim the invention of enother modern 
art—bank-note forging—which, however,on Mr. Chambers’ autho- 
rity, we assign to the year 1700, and the perverse ingenuity of 
one Thomas M’Gie. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS CONSIDERED.* 


FF; in the new career which is opening before them, the Con- 
federate States of America should desire the services of a 
member of the Inner Temple and a D.C.L. of the University 
of Oxford, they would do well to apply at No. 5, Pump-court. 
The present crisis has just been ‘ considered” in that hot- 
bed of special pleaders by Mr. Charles Lempriere; and, as 
one good turn deserves another, the services of so zealous a 
partisan should not be allowed to go unrewarded. His talents 
might. be utilized in more ways than one by the “ gamecock” 
State of South Carolina. It is his duty, as an advocate, to 
ignore the strong points of his adversary’s case; and, judged. 
by this criterion of merit, Mr. Lempriere appears to: be 
in a fair way for professional success. But this is not his 
only recommendation. He also possesses a knowledge of 
the art of book-making, and might help to fill up the gap in 
Southern literature which the possible exclusion of Northern 
writers may create. If his language is not always quite gram- 
matical, we may at any rate assume that it will be as correct as 
Mr. Lincoln’s ; and if it is sometimes more obscure, it may thus 
afford an opportunity to the Southern Confederacy of beating the 
Northern President in his own line. ‘To be sure, Mr. Lempriere 
lacks the qualifications of an historian, and is not remarkable for 
the lucid arrangement of his subject ; but the latter quality may 
be acquired by practice, and the former will not be wanted in 
a land “where all things have become new.” But he must 
avoid patent inaccuracies, and, where he deals with facts, he 
must abstain from giving us double versions of them, as at pp. 

134 and 138 of the work now before us—where we are favoured 
with two accounts of Mr. Clay’s Compromise Tariff, the date of 
Which is assigned to two distinct years, both for its commence- 
ment and its prospective termination. 

_ When the present disastrous civil war first broke out in Ame- 
niea, it was necessary to put Englishmen on their guard against 
the extravagant opinions of the New York journals and the wild 
fanaticism of Abolitionist orators. No one at all familiar with 

lower strata of American politics could shut his: eyes to the 
fact that the differences which divided. the two contending sec- 
tions were rather hidden than revealed by the surface question 
of slavery. Gradually, as the chasm widened, and. the struggle 
assumed larger proportions, and the organization of the Confede- 
tate States became more complete, we ceased to feel any hesita- 
tion in speaking of the Secessionists as an independent bellige- 
tent Power. The severance was unquestionable as a fact, and 
a8.a fact only we were concerned with it. At the same time, the 

ernment of this country issued a proclamation of absolute 


* The American Crisis 
1861. 


Considered. By Charles Lempriere, of’ 
the Inner Temple, Law Fellow of St. John’s College, in. the University of 
Oxford. London: Longmans 


neutrality. We refused to be even ruffled by the threatened’ 
invasion of Canada. We continue to this day to respect tle im- 
aur blockade of the Southern ports. hile the storm was. 

rewing, we did all in our power to deprecate the fratricidal con- 
test ; but when it had once fairly set in, we did not wait.to be 
taught by the battles of Bull’s Run or Springfield that the re- 
annexation of the South was not to be effected by force. The 
intelligence of each successive mail has served to vindicate our 
original position. The miserable feebleness of the Federal’ 
Executive contrasted forcibly with the firm and resolute bearing 
of the Jefferson Davis Ministry. We were amused, in common 
with all the world, at the abortive issue of republican bluster, 
which after threatening at times to scourge half Europe, only 
succeeded at length in “ whipping” itself. We demurred to the 
wisdom of the statesmanship which laid down the proposition 
that privateering was piracy—a proposition which the Washing- 
ton Cabinet knew it would never dare to carry out. The latest 
developments of this unhappy contest have been even less credit- 
able to the North than its earlier stages. The detention of the 
magis'rates of Washington and Baltimore in a military prison, in 
defiance of writs of habeas corpus, was in keeping with the 
audacity which waits on conscious weakness; but it was an act 
which in every free country must meet with unqualified repro- 
bation. It is, however, one thing to be alive to the blunders 
and follies of the North, and another to seek to further the 
— of the South by slovenly arguments and vulgar person-. 

ities. 

Mr. Lempriere approaches the consideration of lis subject 
with the aid of an entirely new canon of evidence. Te is perhaps 
singular amongst lawyers in regarding doubt as an indication of 
dishonesty. “The curious apparent vacillation of ideas which. 
has prevailed is, to say the least, suspicious that tlie facets have: 
been made up to support them on one side or the other.” This 
sentiment, which occurs in the preface, is, we venture to think,, 
as strange as the language in which it is conveyed. Surely 
a member of the Inner Temple, of the least possible expe-. 
rience, does not require to be told that one of the most ordinary 
characteristics of successful falsehood is its extreme plausibility,. 
and that plausibility never conduces to “ vacillation. of ideas,” 
But let this pass as merely prefatory matter, and, therefore, 
perhaps of no particular consequence. Let. us leave the thresh- 
old and enter the shrine. Here is Mr. Lempriere’s offering to 
the South in the shape of a constitutional argument for seces-. 
sion. It is worth looking at. ‘The right of resistance,” he. 
tells us, “resides in the legislative action of the States, whether 
in each separately, or in the whole combined in Senate and. 
Congress” (p. 2). Now, we confess it appears to us to make a. 
considerable difference which alternative we are to accept. Mr. 
Lempriere must elect between the two. As the Senate and Con- 
gress together represent the Federal Government, at least for 
purposes of internal administration, we should have no difficulty 
In answering the question whether the Federal Government can. 
resist itself, could any one be found foolish enough, to ask. it. 
Mr. Lempriere, therefore, must either take his stand on an. 
empty truism, or we must believe him to mean, as he else- 
where expresses it, that “thie action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in each State depends on the legal consent of the con- 
stituted authority in each separately.” (p. 207.) But what evi- 
dence does Mr. Lempriere adduce in favour of this view of the 
American Constitution? Not a particle. Nor could he adduce. 
any. Ifthe term “ Federal Government” is to have any meaning at 
all—if it be not the most illusory of metaphysical abstractions—it. 
follows that the States, when they subscribed to the Union, sur-. 
rendered a portion of their national existence. They surrendered. 
their treaty-making power and their power of levying war. Cam 
Mr. Lempriere get over the express words of the Constitution 
which vest these powers exclusively in the President and 
Senate? Or haz he entirely confused the two distinct notions of 
external and internal sovereignty? Mr. Lempriere thinks it 
suflicient for him to show that the independence of the 
local Legislatures is preserved intact. But even this state- 
ment requires qualification, and cannot in any case serve 
his purpose in vindicating the South on constitutional grounds. 
The declaration. of the Palmetto State, in December. 1 '.0,. 
was in the broadest possible terms. It declared tuat. the 
State of South Carolina “ had resumed its position among ther 
nations of the world as a separate and indepe~ .ent State, with 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, cor.ract alliances, esta-- 
blish commerce, and do all other acts and things which indepen-- 
dent States may of right do.” This attempt to erect the 
Southern Confederacy on the literal basis of the Constitution. 
must, therefore, be regarded as an entire failure. But Mr: 
Lempricre’s injudicious zeal not only impairs his advocacy, but. 
hurries him into patent inconsistencies. Thus he calls the power 
exercised by the North “a mere absolutism,” though he admits 
it to be “in accordance with the present policy and. bias of the 
masses.” (p. 4). Yet, in the same page in which this admission 
is made, he impeaches the legality of the Federal action on the 
ground “that the consent of the people is requisite for every 
act and form of government.” Do the people, then, not consent 
to that which is in accordance with their ‘‘ present policy and. 
bias?” But Mr. Lempriere must be allowed to speak for him- 
self in a passage which needs no comment :— 

What the peculiar force of State rights and Federal rights. ' 
depends a tly on individual padi have (sic) been the aang 
argued, without any apparent difiaite eclation, but that the people are the 
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source of all power, and that to them must inevitably be referred as arbiters, 
every question of public policy, is the only tangible principle to be found. 
Until then the action of Government has been so indorsed and ratified it 
wants its proper stamp/(!) and upon that, and that alone, depends the legality 
and sufficiency of its action. (pp. 4, 5.) 


= If Mr. Lempriere had attended to the distinction above men- 
tioned between internal and external sovereignty, he might have 
dispensed with another misplaced argument. He objects against 
the Federal Government that it has taken no steps to notify to 
foreign States the position of the two contending parties. But 
to have done so would have been inconsistent with its own 
assumption that the Union still exists. The Federal Govern- 
ment claims, however absurdly, to be dealing with rebels ; and as 
foreign nations are not at all implicated in the internal affairs of 
each other, any such notification as is suggested would have been 
as much out of place in the present instance as on the occasion of 
the annexation of Texas or the admission of California into the 
catalogue of States. But while we venture to question the con- 
stitutional right of secession, we are very far from acquiescing in 
all the doctrines that President Lincoln has laid down. We need 
not fly in the face of reason because we do not choose to sym- 
pathize with the Abolitionists of New England or the Protectionist 
authors of the Morrill tariff. Not on such flimsy pretexts as 
Mr. Lempriere adduces do we recognise the secession as com- 
plete. Fieri non debuit, factum valet. The line which separates 
rebels from belligerents is always difficult to draw, but it has 
been sufficiently defined by events. It is said that a victory 
or two ought to make no difference, for that wrong triumphant 
is still wrong ; but that we should be guided by the circumstances 
of each particular case is a proposition dictated by all historical 
precedent, and confirmed by every humane consideration. As we 
said on a former occasion, of which Mr. Lempriere is good enough 
in very flattering terms to remind us, “a time will come in the 
history of every Government, when to reclaim seceding members 
will cease to be morally justifiabl&.” 

With the immediate origin of the present war, slavery has 
little or nothing todo. The struggle is purely one for political 
supremacy. But Mr. Lempriere will hardly convince his 
readers that “it is simply false to say that the North has been 
opposed to ‘ the domestic institution,’ for, without the commercial 

tronage which the North has given it, it would long ago have 
Fred a natural death?” Is England, therefore, not opposed to 
slavery because she consumes slave-grown sugar and manu- 
factures Georgian cotton? Again, Mr. Lempriere overshoots 
his mark in charging the North with constant encroachment on 
Southern interests. He accuses the weaker of overriding the 
stronger. With the South, as is well known, everything has been 
favourable to political organization ; while, up to the commence- 
ment of the present struggle in the field, the isolated condition 
of the Northern farmers, and the commercial engagements of 
the Northern manufacturers, have left no room to either class 
for the motives or the machinery of aggrandizement. A retro- 
spective glance will make this clear at once. Since the for- 
mation off the Union, it will be found that the Presidency has 
been held forty-eight years by slaveholders of the South, and 
only twenty years by non-slaveholders of the North—that, on an 
average, the offices of the principal Secretaries of State (of War, 
of the Interior, and of the Treasury), together with the Post- 
master and Attorney-Generalships, have been under the control 
of the slaveholders two-thirds of the time—that five slave- 
holding Presidents have been re-elected, while non-slaveholders 
have never held office for more than a single term. We do not 
see, then, how Mr. Lempriere can talk with propriety of 
** Northern aggression.’ We are equally at a loss to understand 
why he has favoured us, “by the kindness of J. P. Kettell, 
Esq.,” with such elaborate details of the banking and jobbing 
system which prevails in New York. If the same hazardous 
game is not played “ down South,” it is simply because the 
North happens to be the seat of commerce. Wherever the 
operations of trade are extensively carried on, there will always 
be found an army of speculators whose line of business is some- 
what questionable. But even if there were anything special in 
the circumstances, they would hardly throw light on the present 
‘ ‘sis.” It will be a long time before thé Southern planters 
will ur: w bills on their factors at New York or Boston, or before 
Northern < ods are sold, as heretofore, to the South on credit. 
We are, there.« re, we confess, litile interested to learn what be- 
comes of the “nou of the mercantile people,” or that, as Mr. 
Lempriere expresses 1. ~*th a curious redundancy of words, “at 
the same time the value o1 . :Jls drawn against cotton is depressed, 
at the same moment that the price of the article itself falls” 
(p. 91). We would only remind Mr. Lempriere, as we are on the 
question of trade, that while he takes credit to the South for 
“building railroads” with its own capital, he should not forget 
to tell us that they have been constructed with the aid of 
Northern navvies; and that it is hardly wise to regard the South 
as “ consenting to the profits” enjoyed by the North in exporting 
her cotton, when he admits, in the very next sentence, that the 
aes) “has hitherto been able to furnish the cheapest ships” 

. 82). 

P after a careful perusal of Mr. Lempriere’s book, we do not 
think he need be under any apprehension lest “his judg- 
ment should have been warped by the outrageous advocacy 
adopted by the panegyrists of the North” (p. 131). But he ought 
not to assume that Ris readers are equally impregnable. He 
should remember that the faith of the weaker brethren is in 


danger of being disturbed by such copious specimens from 
Northern partisans as he has incorporated into his pages. How- 
ever, cotite qui cotite, Messrs. Helper, Motley, and Ellison are 
all laid under contribution. But why does Mr. Lempriere give 
us duplicate extracts from the last, as at pp. 103 and 129—either 
mutilating his opponent’s language in the one place, or expanding 
it in the other? We can stand a good deal in the inverted-comma 
style, but we confess we do not like garbled quotations. Mr. 
Motley is treated much more summarily. He is, it would seem, 
a mere place-hunter. His assertion (if it be his) “that the 
Republican party, in determining to set bounds to the extension 
of slavery, had no designs, secret or avowed, against slavery 
within the States,” is “a patent, palpable, and wicked lie ;” and 
“the noble and generous desire of all parties in the Free 
States to vindicate the sullied honour of their flag” is 
“mere bunkum to get him the loaves and fishes which we 
see Mr. Motley has posted off to Washington to secure.” 
As for Mr. Helper—or, as Mr. Lempriere calls him, in a fit of 
demonstrative irony, “this Helper "—he is disposed of by a per- 
sonal allusion which we do not affect to understand. We donot 
concur in the sentiments of Mr. Helper’s book, but we do not see 
that his arguments are impeached by stigmatizing him as “ the 
refugee from Raleigh, North Carolina, under circumstances 
which he would do well to atone (!) by repaying his employer, 
the bookseller, the 300 dollars of his he took by mistake.” What 
are these “ circumstances” which Mr. Helper has “ to atone?” 
After this piece of Southern scandal, we are not surprised to 
find Mr. Lempriere identifying him-elf with his client, and saying, 
at p. 97, “ History will decide vy. hether the resistance is “rebel. 
lion, treason, plunder,’ and we do not fear her verdict.” The 
only way in which Mr. Lempriere’s volume is likely to do service 
is in bringing out the weak points of the Northern politicians 
and their short-sighted protective policy. In the two concluding 
chapters will be found some sensible remarks on the present 
position of affairs. But the work is too largely characterized 
throughout by the suppressio veri to be reckoned as a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The unbiassed 
historian of the American question is still to seek. Perhaps it 
would be too early to look for him yet. Meanwhile, publishers 
and pamphleteers may rest assured that the cause of neither 


party is likely to be advanced by premature exlubitions of blind 
partiality. 


Notice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Great success of ROBIN HOOD.—Revival of LURLINE, 

THE MARRIAGE of GEORGETTE, every Evening. After which, at Eight o'clock, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday (in copecquence of its enthusiastic reception on Friday leet}. 
Macfarren’s last Grand Opera of RUBIN HOOD. By Messrs. Henry Haigh, Santley, 
Honey, Patey, ©, Lyall; Miss Susan Pyne. and Madame Guarahella, 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Eight o'clock (by desire). Vincent Wallace’s Opera 
of LURLINE. Supported by Messrs. Santiey, H. Corri, C. Lyall, Patey, and W. Harrison; 
Sieasames Jessie M‘Lean, Thirlwall, and Miss Louisa l’yne, Conductor, Mr, Alfred 

ellon. 

Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. Commence at Seven o'clock. 


ROYAL 8ST JAMES’S THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
Monday and Goring the week, A WIFE’S JOURNAL; Mr. Vining Mr. Ashley, Miss 
Kate Terry. THE ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ: Mr. Alfred Wigan, G. Vining, Dewar 
Her-ert. To conclude with KILL OR CURE; Mr. Belmore, Mr. and Mrs. F, Matthews, 


R OYAL 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWAN BOROUGH, Sen. 
remendous Success of “‘ Esmeralda, or the Sensation Goat.”"—Screams of Laughter 
at Short and Sweet.”—Production of a New Comic Drama, entitled, “ 1s it the 
in which Miss Ada Swanborough will make her first appearance in London. 

On Monday, Tueeday, and Wednesday, at Seven, THE PARTICULARS OF THAT 
AFFAIR AT FINCH LY: Messrs. Chester, Turner, Collier; Miss Wilton, Page Lozing, 
anders. fter which, the immensely successful Pamenres, ESMERALDA, OR TH 

SENSATION GOAT: Messrs. Ciarke, Rogers, Turner, Miss Wilton, EB. Bufton, F. Jone 
K. Carson, Lavine, Lester, Manders, and Rosina Wright. ‘To conclude with SH R’ 
AND SWEPT: Messrs. Clarke, Rogers, Edge; Miss Button, Miss K. Carson, Smith, On 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, at Seven o'clock, SHORT AND SWEET: Messrs. 
hogere, Clarke, Miss Eufton, K. Carson. After which (never acted), a New Comic Drama, 
entitled, IS ITTHE KING? Messrs. Belfunt, Turner, Chester ; Mesdames Ada Swan: 
borongh (her first appearance), G. Saunders. To conclude with KSMERALDA, OR THE 
SENSATION GOAT.—Acting Manager, Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 


MON DAY POPULAR COUONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. The Concert the Will seks Mentos. Yer. 
t 8 o’cloc! sely. anoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé. olin, Mr. 
Violoneetio, ue, Madlie. Florence Lancia and Mr. Winn. Conductor, Mr. 
t. rin articulars see programms. 
Sofa stall, Baleony, 38. 1s, Tickets at Chappell and Co’.s, 50, New Bond- 
street; Cramer aad Co.'s, and Hammond’s, Regent-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 
$8. Cheapside; and at the Hall, 23, Piccadilly. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.— 

The ANNUAL and POMPONES wiil be held om 
, Nov nd sth. 

Ten. ench dag, One Shilling; Season Tickets, free. 


EORGE VANDENHOFF, Esq., M.A., before the 


WHITTINGTON CLUB, Thursday Evening, 14th instant, ‘Tickets, 2s. each; with 
it, 3s, 


Reserved Sea’ 


GUARANTEED FOUR AND A QUARTER PER CENT. 
—TO BE SOLD, to pay the above Rate, A FEW SHAKES guarauteed 143. a Share 
in perpetuity, by the Great way Companies, under the “ West London Extension 
way Act, 1850,” and paid punctuaily by half-yearly Warrant. 
Apply to the Secretary, West London Railway, 16, Tokenhouse-yard. 


FOREIGN GENTLEMAN (age Twenty-nine, of good 
aks and writes French. nish, an alian, as well as his 0 
> Seg Dg TION as SECRETARY, COMPANION, or READER. He has no 
jection to the Country, or to Travel. A comfortable home of greater consideration 
salary. Highly satisfactory References given. 
Address, A. P., W. and A. WEBSTER’s, 60, Piccadilly, W. 
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| Commence at Half-past Seven.—Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 
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KING'S SOROOL, SHERBORNE DORSET.— 
Second Classical Le 


EDUCATIONAI AL IN STITUTES FOR YOUN‘ G LADIES, 


, Somerset-street, Port -square, W. 


| FOR CON SUMPTION AN Dd DISEASES 


accounts for the vas 
partic larly in the ‘wi Tr mont 
homes aggravate aes uifer! To turn n th ™m 
REQ iRED. Douations 
and Co., 20, Birchin- 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, See. 


8.W.; 
and 16, Ba; w., RE-OPEN on the of 


onty Kear). French, ata and Deport BATH MINERAL WATER SANATORIUM— 


wing and Painting, Piano and Singing, Writing and Ari 
ment. _Applications to be addressed to Mr. A ROCH R, CADOGAN GARDEN 


comfort of the and is 


GENTLEMEN resortin; 
Terms (which include Physician’s attendance), Mr. LkY, Sanatorium, 


ClviL SERVICE OF INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE 


EXAMIN of CANDIDATES will be held by the Civil 


This elegantly furnished estab!ishment has been fitted up with ol to 
READY RECEP EPTION of LES 


Ow 
to Bath for the benefit of t 


in JUNE or JULY, 182. The Competition will be for not less than Biz oy 
and will be open to all natural-born subjecis of Her Majesty who, on the Ist of oo next, 
shall a Res were years of age, and under twenty-two, and of good health and 


btained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service 


Copies of the 
Commission, 8. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Staif Appointments, are PREPARED in all the branches (com pulso' 
and optiona!) of their programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 8.W. 
Apply Tor prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A WRANGLER of some Expe- 
rience in Tuition, READS with MEM BERS of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBXIDGE, and 
Prepares Candidates for Government or Military Appointments, 
__ Address, ©. R., PAGE'S LiBRaRy, 15, Warwick-street, 8.W. 
[HE BENGALEE LANGUAGE—GENTLEMEN in the 
l Service, and others proceeding to India, INSTRUCTED in BENGALEE by 
RAKMAL DAS HALDAR, late Deputy Inspector of Schools in Bengal. 
Address, University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C, 


I TAL Y.—A Widow Lady, proceeding immediately to Italy, 

where she proposes passing the next Three or Four Months in Florence and Rome— 
and taking charge of Two Young Ladies—wishes to meet with another of good position, 
about eighteen or twenty, Who might hke to join her little party. The Lady having many 
friends long resident in both cities, and good intrvductions, offers advantages of society 
not usually met with.— Address, with real name and address, to C, M., Kimpton’s Li! 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury -square, 


. 

To UNIVERSITY MEN.—tThe Editor of a First-class 

London Literary Newspaper desires to secure the services of University Men of the 
highest attainment, unconnected with the press.—Address (in confidence) to 8S. R. 

ONWAYN’S NEWSPAPER OFFICE, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


DRAWING TAUGHT TO PUPILS WHO LIVE BEYOND ) THE REACH OF — 


AF PROFESSOR OF DRAWING, Pupil of the late Davin 
has matured a System, and testet it by eight years’ experience, for teaching 
the medium of the Post Olfiice. 

Referencee to Pupiis who have been taught by this Method, with full particulars, for- 

warded on warded on applic: ution to Mr. C, F. WIL LIAMS, 9. Park-piace, Southampton. 
To PRINT-SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, &c. &. 
Exquisite CHROMU-LITHUGRAPHS and choice LINE ENGRAVINGS of the 
highest charac .er.—A DESCRIVTIVE CIRCULAR may be had, gratis and post free, of the 
few romalnine scoptes o' some of the choicest things ever produced, which will be shortly 
SOLD by AUCTION, at ereat reduction in prices, but to become rare and valuable, and 
sought after on account of the steel-plates and chromo-lithographic stones all being 
destroyed, Apply to Day and Son, Lithograyhers to the Queen, 6, Gate-strect, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields | fields ; and Southgate and Barrett, 22, Fleet-street, 


0. BOOKSE LLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY.— 

A once for the de ponrintive CIRCULAR of a most important collection of 

cplendh ILL “pe RATED and ILLUMINATED BOOKS (of the highest character), which 

1 be SOLD by AUCTION, in time for Christmas presents, for which ay E ry all 

ps AF. suited. The Cirenlar may be had, gratis and post free, of Day and Son, 

lithographers to the Quecn, 6, Gate-sireet, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields ; or Southgate aad) Barrett, 
22, Fleet-street, London, 

HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—This Library 


offers more than usual Advantages fur the SUPPLY OF BOOKS, both FUR SA 
and FOR HIRE, Catalozues and 


YOR THE ENSUING SEASON. 


C E. MUDIE’S LIST of the principal FORTHCOMING 
® WORKS to be adde’ to his Library as they appear, is NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded pustage free on application. 

EDWARD MUDIE, London, Manchester, and Birmingham. 


y 
NEW A EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—Two or three friends in 
any neighbourhood may unite in one subscription to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
and obtain a cunstant succession of the Best New Works on moderate terms, A Revised 
List of Recent Works in Circulation and on Sale is now ready, and will be forwarded 


postage free on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


N EW AND CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 

More than Hal! a Million Volumes have been added to this sammory since January, 
1858, This Supply comprises from 350 to 3000 Copies of nearly every recent Work of 
acknowledged rit and general interest. Kevised Li ats oftie Prinelpal Works nt 
Circulation, and of Surpius Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application, 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Bir 


SIXTE EN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 
COOMES’S LIBRARY, 141, Regent-street, to Country Subscribers paying £3 3s. 
annum ; a larger pumber than is allowed by any other Library in Town or Sogn 
ow wn Subscriptions, One Guinea and upwards, Pr us on ap —\Mi, 


Regent-street. 
1862 “ALMANACKS, ‘POCKET- BOOKS, DIARIES, 
ks, &c, whether 


aa DIKECTURIES, PEERAGES, ANNUALS, and all 
in stock or not, including Medical Books, Law Books, or any Fg class, no matter rd 
whom publishe’, are supplied at the rate of Twopence Discount frou each, Shilling, 4 § 
and “hn eats 4, Cupthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. Please copy the 


ineoh 


Rook SHOW-ROOM, where may be seen a large assortment 
of Elezant and Choice Buoks, suitable for C hristmas, New-year, Birthday, Wedding, 
“h book is marked in aoe ficures the published price, from 

—— a Discount of ‘| wopence in the Shilling is allowed. | warranted perfect in every 
a ge t, and precisely the same as if the full price were ade = and T. GILBERT, 4, Copt- 
hat -buiidings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C, Please copy the Address. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in either Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
sionary, freehold, leasehoid, life interests, gg policies, and other property. —Apply 
A. B., 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London > 


N O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR EMITIALS. —RODRIGUES’ Superior 

Cream-laid ae Envelopes, 4d, per 100; Cream. laid Not ull size, 5 quires for iy 

Superfine Fools per ream; Sermon Paper, s.6d, All kinds of Stationery ec CEREMON 


and Christening Presents. Ear 


Ds, WEDDING ENV ELOPE and invitations to the C 
NER, and Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or CREST in 
latent CARD elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards prin 
‘or 48. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES. well-known establishment, 42, , FECOAREEEE, LONDON, 


ot br. RI 
Establishment, Upper Norwood. 10 will attend LA for cons' 
respecting the suitability oft Bath to indi Cousultation Se. 


Public Baths, ls. Ga. and 


TURKISH BATHS AT REDUCED PRICES, Public and 


120, CHANCERY LANE (five doors from Fleet-street) ‘under the 
RBAN DT, ident of the Beulah Spa laydropath 


ivate, 3s, and 5s. 


HYDROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS. —THE BEULAH 


SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 2 minutes’ 


priby of PA 
walk of the Crysta: Paiace, is OPEN for the RECE N PATIENTS ISITORS,. 


Terms: according 
acevinmodation, Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M the Resident Physician. 


Patients, Three Guineas; Visitors, from Two 


DROPATHY., — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond-hill, 
Sarrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s ee direction. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


rescribed by the most eminent Medien Men throughout the 
and most effectual] remedy fo! 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC pone hee ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
ING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir JOSEPH sribed de don cian to the British Em at Paris.—“I have 
prescri e Jonigh’s Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to d with its b salutary effects.” 

pa HENRY MARSH, Barr., M. ~ Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Live r Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great vanne. 
Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“ I 
riably preser = Be de nents Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured t! 
rticie, and = a mauufactured compound, in which the I 
ef this invaluable medicine is destroy 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., rte of the Food Collection, South ay 
Maseum.— consider the Liver Oil sold under Dr, de Jong! hs 's guarantee 
preferabie to any other kind as regards aud eilicngy..” 


Dr. DE Jonen’s LiGut-BRowN Cop Liver Ort is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
nts, 4s. Od.; Q) ; Capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSI@NEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & 00.. 77, § 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Pros Proposed Substitutions, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 > 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £3 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD StrEst, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvractory and SHow Rooms, BROAD STREET, 
Established 1807. 


1000 PIECES BRUSSELS CARPETS, 2s. 6d. per yard. 


The Style and Colourings are very superior, 


THE BEST FIVE-FRAMED CARPETS, ALL NEW PATTERNS, 
3s, 11d, to 4s, 3d, per yard. 


DRAWING AND DINING ROOM CURTAINS, 
In Brocatelles, German, and French Tapestries, Reps, Chevrons, &c. 


A GREAT CHOICE IN WOOL DAMASK OF EVERY SHADE, 
3s, 4d. to $s. Od. per yard. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINTZES, 
The largest stock in London. 


TABLE COVERS, 10s. 6’. to Eight Guineas, 
In Gold and Silver Tissue, Tapestry, Velvet, and Aubusson. 


SEWELL and CO., Furnishing Room, and 46, Old Compton-street, and 


46 and 47, Frith-etreet, Soho. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN CURTAIN 


DAMASKS.—SEWELL and CO. have Phe stock of om & German Manufacturer, and 
have now ready for inspection, the whole of his stock of COTELAINS, Lris, Palmyra, 
lris de l’amur, on such terms as to be able to offer them at 5s. per yard below the t usual 


prices. 
Compton House Ola Compton-street, Frith-street, Soho. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, ‘from On One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas, Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 61. to Ms. Listof 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post. HAL and SON’S Lilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent Post 
196, Tottenham -court-road, w. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO.’8S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS.--The New Patterns for the Season are now ready. To be had of all Stationers. 
PIANOFORTBS BY THE BEST MAKERS, FOR SALE OR HIRB. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 201, Regent-street, have 
for SALE or H oes the best of eve description, selected with the utmost ca: 
the Factories of B: WOOD, COLLARD, and ERAKD.—The Warerooms of oka ANER 
and Co. afford the ane an terateahio opportunity of testing the different qualities of 
tone possessed by the pianofortes of each maker, placed, as they are, side by side, in car- 
poted yous of the ordinary size, enabling purchasers to hear them under the same 
nee. 


tircumstauces a asina private reside! 
(RAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S” NEW MODEL 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price Thirty-two Guineas. Every Instrument warranted, 
and sold at the lowest cash price. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satistaction 
it may he srohaneed ong any Une fy six months from the date of purchase, uraed 
to CRAMER and se. 


SPRING MATTRESS, TvckeEr’s 


PaTEST, or SOMNIER T UCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 


ingements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEEB’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SME & SONS, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 
the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES, 
Size No, for Bedsteads 8 feet wide 


Two Doors from Sackville-stree 
(CAUTION.— —SMEE 


pensive. Pureha ers are respectfully warned against in 


” 4 
Other sizes in proportion. Tos bes chtained of almost all respectable Upholeterers and 
g Warehousemen, 


PIANOPORTSS. 
(CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD select PIANOFORTES 


from the factories of the chief makers, and forward them to all parts of the world. 
and the lowest manufacturers’ prices char, 


201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD exeeute all kinds of 
REPALKS on PLANOFORTRS and HARMONIUMS, The most highly skilled work- 


201, Regent-street, W. 
HARMON] IUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S 
pplioation, at 


PRICBS is now ready, and may be had on ap 


Tue best quality of tone 


BSPECIAL NOTICE should be Ray o each Spring Mattress bears upen the side the 
“Tucker's Patent,” 


201, Reganc-street, W. 
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GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
NOTICE of REMOVAL. —NOTT CE is H HEREBY GIVEN, 
Waterloo sew more pres premices,: Noe 101, XOHEATSIDE, 
1861. C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE > DOCIETY, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDO 
Committees in Calcutta, Mudras, and Bombay.—Agents India. 
The last Annnal Redaction of Premium amounted 
for £1000 at the age vl 30 is now paying 13 8s. 7d., instead ‘of £4 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £730,000. 


, M. E. IMPEY, Secretary. 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PROGRESS OF THE COM COMPANY'S BUS 


INESS, 
The business of the Company has steadily year by year, until it has attained 
its present large amount. 


Tue STANDARD has transacted a larger amount of Business during the last fifteen 
yours than any other Office, 


From 1845 — 1850 the Amonnt of Assurances effected was .. 
1850 to 1855 the 


29 
itu Amouat o! 2.402.083 6 
1855 to 1860 the Amount of 


2,815,455 3 0 

£7,455,085 2 4 
“This is all first-class home Business, the bein 08 stated 
in the Proposals fur Assurance, effected in connexion with Family Provisions and 

Marriage Settlements. 

The REVENUE of the Company Was in 1845 ............00c.c0eseeeeereee £103,371 3 5 

” ” ” ” £100,151 16 4 

” ” £237.450 19 


The Funps at the date of last investigation (1860) amounted to £1,856,86 £1,856,803 
— an increase of £700,000 since 1855; while during the same period the cLart 
olicies in consequence of death were upwards of Half a Miliion Sterling. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING BEFORE 15TH NOVEMBER, 1861. 
A Policy effected betore th tanner next will not on ly participate in the ™ Division 
Profits to be made in 1865, but will secure one year’s onal Bonus at all futur: 
Divisions over Pulicies of later date. 
OF THE COMPANY 

we been divided on six occa spocatior ws 1845, 1850, 1855, and 1860, when large addi- 

tions were made to Policies ander the iar mode of division by the Company, 
which is essentially Tuntive, affurding v 


EXAMPLES ov 1 BONUS ADDITIONS. 


Sums in | Bonus Additions Sams in 
Date of Policy. Policies. to 1860, with Bo 
| 
£ £s 2s 
115 0 2115 0 
1000 0 179% 
1400 302 10 | 1302 1 
153 10 | 1152 10 
74 0 i 1074 0 | 


NEXT DIVISION IN 18 1865 AND EVERY FIVE YEARS AFTERWARDS. 
WILL. THOS. THOWSON 


to 45 per cent., so that a person being 
83. 4d, 


Orricrs—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, B.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTO! 
ENRY WM, . (Peek Brothers and Co.), Chairman, 


HENRY TROW Trowers and Vice-Chairman, 
(J. and J an.) 
enr, inn, bs ctoria), juare. 
iniah Gri Fisher 


riffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and 
jamuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hauson and Son.) 
Frederick Will Harri 


David Hart, Bsq. (Lemon Hart ai 
Francis Hicks, Ksq. (Thomas and: Francis Hicks.) 
ohn Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Uo.) 
, Esq. (Humphery and Son.) 
<q. (Joshua Brothers and Ce.) 
., Eastcheap. 


Bankers—The London and County Bank, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Min 


supported by public te 


commission will be allowed to soltettors ond agents business. 
Forms of proposal and all information can be obtained at porary Offices of the 
Company, 34, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NEW BRLDGE STREBT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON,.—EstTaBLISHED 1823, 
DIRECTORS. 
RORERT Esq , Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alenpeder Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq — ge 
The kt. Hon. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. Charice Morris 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Kettiiby 
Pascve Charles Glyn, Keppe 
ActTUARY—James John Downes, 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonsid, 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth Year. 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Pulicies to the extent of 

The last Bonus, declared in 1850, which averaged £65 P&R CENT. on the 
jiums paid, d to £475,000 

$471 Policies are now in force, yielding an annual income of £189 000, rege © the sum of 

£6,007,572, which, with £610,827 Bonus additions, makes a total Liability of £7, 308,399. 

The Invested Capital is ey ony producing upwards of £74,000—thus making the present 

Annual Income of the Soc 

Service in the Militia, Gane or Volunteer Corps, will not affect the validity of 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained tion to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


H. WILLIAMs, phy Secretary, 
Lowpon—8?, King William-street, E.C. 
EDINBURGH_3, George-street (E Office). 
BLIN—66, Upper le-st: 
The Medical Officer attends at the London Ones daily at Half-past One. 


(THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE SIREET, E.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 


Chairman—JOHN WHITE ©. ISON, esa J. W. Cater, Son, and 
Deputy-Chairman—C HARLES MORRISON sq Dillon, Co.) 


-passage. 
n of the Chartered Mercantile 


Ralli, (Messrs. Ralli 
ir. w. Schrunder, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schroeder and Co.) 
Robert Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Suich and Co. 
Frederic Somes, Mullens, and Co.) 
George Young, Esq. Messrs. Begbie, Young, and Co. 
Henry Whyting. 

BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
SEcURITY.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 

Fully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested, 

Losses promptly ont liberally settled. All Biche rated upon their own merit. 
a Af roporsal and every information be furnished on application at the 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed 
by Special Ac ‘arliament, 


ts of 
OrFickE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu—2, PALL MALL, 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor, ~ 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq. 


Barclay, 

Jobn Garratt Karl of Leven and Melville, 
edward Maxwell Daniell, Charies John Manning, Esq, 

Wilham Du. Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 

Thomas Dent, Ex Charles Robinson, E 

Alexander Lruce, Samuel Leo Schuster 

Fredk. Joseph Fric Carrington 


James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
e 


Charies William Soltau, Esq, 
Biveredale m Joxeph Somes, MP, 
hert Amadeus Hea William Waliace, 


Wiiliam Tetiuow Hibbert, Charles Baring Yours, Esq. 
Secretary—Rohert P. Steele, Esq. 
Manager of the Marine Department—Henry Warre, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department— Edward Bird, Esq. 
Actuary—Thos. B. Winser, Esq. 
Cashier and Accountant—Jobn Hooper, Esq. 


This sun: will be returned if nv allotment is 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE MPANY, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, 
GORDON 


H, Esq., 


Thos. G. Bel, Hy. Cutler, Esq. Pattison, Esq. 
James C. C. Be Esa. Henry Davidson . W. R. Robinson, Esq. 
Charles Cave, E: Field, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Ed. H. Chapman. Esq. George Hibbert, Newman Smith, Esq. 

Geo. W, Cuttam, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


FITS.— Pour-6Rhe, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to every fifth 


The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one ee 
"BONUS Becenniat Additions made to Policies issued beforet oath ¢ of January, 
vey from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective 
e pon Rann Addit a made to Policies issued af after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 


in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

PURCHASE OF PULICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is Surrender of a Policy, 
a or the issue of a policy free of prem‘ 

‘tors will lend sums of £50 and Hf ne oy on the security of 
efteeteg witht ‘this Company for the whole term of | fe, when they have acq 
uate val 

insurances ¥ Withont Participation in Profits Ang J be effected at reduced rates. 
Pros ses and further information may he had at the Chief Office as above; atthe 
Bri Ottice, 1 16, Pall-maill ; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


‘THE ROODEE IRON SHIP BUILDING COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED UNDER LIMITED LIABILITY. 


months each. 
DrrEcTors. 


Admiral Sir HENRY JOHN LEEKE, K.C. 
GEORGE BRAGINTON, Esq., Bauker 
Depu'y: -Chairman. 


M.P., Chairman. 
Shipowner, Torrington, Devon, 
James Bancks, Esq., 32, Bucklersbury. 


Septimus Beardmore, C.E., 27, Hyde-park. 
Nuthamiel Cox, Esq., ver and ester. 


G.J.vo Dadelszen on and North), Leadenhall-street. 
Henry Fox, Esq., 2, xchange Buildings. 


ENGINEER AND DRAUGHTSMAN, 


Mr. B. C. Wheeler (late Dockyard, Devoyport). 
Baw 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and. ton House-street, BE. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, an d Co., 16, St. James’s-street, ‘sw: 


Messrs. Crosley Brother, Cornhill, fenton. 
Messrs. Hoy and Oa 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—Mr. H. W. Pearson. 
OrrFicEs—12, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
The objects of the Company are— 
Ist. The purchase of the well-known ROODEE IRON SHIP BUILDING YARD 


ni e extension of the present works on wi 

Ape be made one of the largest establishments for Lron Building in 
e wor 


Direetors have been enabled to secure the whole Property at a valuation, the Pro- 
prietor receiving the: whole of the purchase-money in Shares, 


Ln all contracts fur building Ships, it is usual to have the 


© payments made according 
the work proceeds, and to retain the security of the vessel until final peyment is — Fo 
and it is on this account that a Capital of £110,000, with proper manageme! 


to carry on # busin: ss to any extent, 
calculated upon al! estimates “a work undertaken, the Subscribers may confidently anti- 
cipate Lividends of at least 20 cent. per annum on the Capital invested. 
pectures and Forms of A yplieation for the remaining Shares may he obtained from 
the Secretary or the Brokers of the Cumpany; but no application wiih c:nsidered unless 
pe 


nt, will be 
and as a minimum profit of 10 per cent. is 


the depusit of ten shillings for each share applied for shall hav 
to the applicant. 


‘Consulting Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.B.S. 


FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. Life Assurances, with 
or without participation in Profits. Divisions of Profit YRaks. 

ANY 5UM UP TO £15,000 INSUKED ON TH& SAME 11F 

A in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabili- 
ties of partnershi 

A rate of equal to the returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 


vantage: of modern prac! 


the Secretary, on or before Wednesday, the I 13th ade 


THE ROODEE IRON oot BUILDING COMPANY, 


NOTICE OF CLOSING.—A n this Company must be sent in to 


By order of the Board, 
12, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. H, W. PEARSON, Secretary. 


of a large invested 
ice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
¢ Corporation have always allowed the Assu to serve Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Vemteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of ch: . 


GLENELELD PATENT 


5th November, 1861. 
STARC H, 


USED ronounced 


THE ROYAL LAUN 


Prospectus and Table of Bonus will on application, 


to be the FINEST EV R 
&o, &c,—WOTHLESPOON and CU., Glasgow and London, 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CuMPANY, 
‘TeMPoRaRY 


well-kno 
injuncti 


2 
se 


| 
aS 
| Ber Majesty 
The ene 
polder of re 
Conpons fi 
Forms of. 
Company’s: 
ces, 
GALT 
‘ S Pints 
muted ar 
William Lee, Esq., M.P. (Lee, Son, and Smith.) ae 
Andrew Lusk, Enq. (A. Lusk and Co.) A 1 
John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Co.) S 
z an Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire Insurance on all descriptions BLACKW! 
roperty. 
The tariff for London mercantile business has been adjusted on the principle of classifi- 
‘ cation, adopting the plan that each class of gouds should be charged a premium pro- 
por tionate to the risk. ie 
¥ The Directors, in deciding upon this tariff, have endeav, ‘aithfully Cur 
: wishes of the Commercial community, ugveseds at the infl ors 
": Mansion House on the 25th July iast, and trust they wili be Vendors, 
enahie them to carry out this system with success. __ OF 
ce 
| ietors 
| That the 
E. 
reeng 
Gried 
Pippius 
Prnits, 
Grocer! 
z T ob 
Good 
Tease, 
railwa 
olcies, P 
will 
Will 
: Alexander Henry Comene 1, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, Campbell, and Co.) 
€ Phohp Charles Cavan, Esq. (Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, and Co.) 
z Edward Cuhen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, and Cuhen.) 
: James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, and Co.) , 
Pascve du _Pré Grenfeli, Esq. (Messrs. Vascoe, Grenfell, and Sons.) 
Adolphus Klockmann, (Messrs. Klockmann and Fesser.) 
\ 


Nov. 9, 1861.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, hearing interest att tre rate of five per cent. per annum, guaranteed by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Coun 
The Debentures are for five years from the Ist of July last, with the option to the 
oder of renewing them for a further term ve years at the same r nterest, 
the are attached to the Debentures. 
‘orms on obtain’ 
atree 
September loth, 1851, 


ALLSopr’s PALE ALE, — FINDLATER, MACKIE, 


CO, heg to announce that they are now prepared to ply at the Reduced 
Prices, ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE of the finest quality in Bottles and d' Gas 4 of 18 Gallons 


d upwards, 
Shares, under London-bridge Railway Sta‘ion. Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, 8.E. 


ALT and CO.’S KAST INDIA PALE ALE (Imperial 


Pints, 4s. 0d, the dozen), Burton Ales Ls Guinness’s Extra Stont, in Deere of 
ted and Imperial Measures, and Casks of 18 patens and upwards, Aliso for Expor- 
om.-—MOODY and CO., Agents, Lime-atrest, EC 

RRINWNS 


GA UCE—LEA AND PE 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purehasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Pr ad by © s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crossk and 
BLACKWELL, London, do. &e., and by Grocers and Oiimen 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY | PASTE, 
Curry Powder, Curry Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtai 
Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and | BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Qneen, Soho-square, London. 

HARvEY's SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 

cel-brated Sauce are partienlarly reques ested to to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizaboth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Chancery of the 0th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6. Edwards--treet, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 

perern of the receipt for farvey’s Sance, are compelled to give this caution, “from the fact 

heir labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drucgists, and Oflmen. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY, No. XXVIII. 
NOVEMBER Quarterly Number, pries One Shilling. 


VI. True Love. 


* Fourth Volume, 
Social Influence on the Rising Gene- VILL. L'inetitut Gonevoie. 
ration The Physical Life of Norway. 
Vv. Tempra tion; a Novel, in three Books 


JouN MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street. 


Price 3s., post free, 
THE RAMBLER, NOVEMBER, 1861. 


1. DOELLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPR. 
2. EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
3. LIFB OF DR. DUYLE. 
4. DR. MANNING ON PAPAL SUPREMACY. 
5. ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
6. CANON FLANAGAN ON THE LIFE OP EDMUND CAMPION, 
7. LITERARY NOTICE, 
8. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 
THE RAMBLER till be sent post free on the day of Publication for 18s. per annum. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 14, London; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


THE © CHURCH REVIEW: a Monthly Theological and 
Observer. No. Il for NOVEMBER, now publishing. Oontents:—The 
Education Question—Traitors Within the. Camp—W y the Sure Pailw 
concealing the Church's Rites—The ltatian on Faith Like- 
esses of onr Lord—The London A:ti-Pew Society. Review nted— 
Enelish «hurech Histor; —The of the West—The Bane “the voter Shark 
ot ks Receiv 


Notices, Communications :—' 
Christianity in Tarkey. English Church Union—Loeal Branches. 
Office: 2, York-street, -earden. W. H. and ges. Strand, at their various 
ilway Steti and a 


POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. L, price 2s. 6d, 
contains articles hy Professur Buckman, P. H. Mrs. Lankester, the 
James Samuelson). Professur Hunt, Professor Ansied, W. Crookes, K. Jesse, and 
reen, hesides six Whole page Illustrations, beantifully drawn by Tuffen West, G. 4. Furd 
and J. E. Sowerby, and a coloured Map of bquatoi africa, 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


E LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
ons of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESSERT, 
Gree Pears, Strawberries. Angelica, and other kinds, Crystallized a 6; 
Dried rien, Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas 
Pippins, Vaicntia and Sultana Raisins. Currants, &e. Their Sauces, Fission, < Jame. Tart 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Snears, Spices, Soaps, Colza and other Oils, Candies, and General 
Groceries, will also be found of the best descriptions. 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King gg City 
Good strong useful 6d,, 28, Sd., 28. 10d., 


and hich’ 
Coifee, to the value of 


Teas, 38. Sd., 38. 1 toany 
railway ‘station or rharket to town ‘England? A Price Current free by post on mappiteation- 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
The Lancet states— 


“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND B 
24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will forward, post free, on receipt of Thirty an, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
CATALOGUE of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention 


NEW SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 

GLASS, GOTHIC PAPER-H ANGINGS, FRESOU, &c. &c., which have been recently added 

to their Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or_ an Inlustrate rated Priced 
Catalogne, upon application.—33, treet, Strand, W.C. 

Sa PATENT COLLARS, 6d., 9d., and Is; per 


Dozen (Post free), 308, High Holbora, W.C, 


[pia OUTFITS._THRESHER and GLENNY, next 
Somerset House, Strand, Lists of the necessary 
Outtits every custntens: nt, With Prices of N.B.—Thresher’s India 
Fatete India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flanne) Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment, 


TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION .—WINTER GOODS. of excel- 
ou quality, and most reasonable are now arranged for the inspection 


34, Castie-street East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and CO. 


FENDI DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
of the above are uested, befor eciding, to visit WLL- 
Liam's SHOW-ROO They contain such an ‘of FEN 
STOVES, RANGES, BY PIECES, LRONS, and IRON MONGERY 
as cannot be ai approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 


£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with stan to £5 128.: Steel Fenders, 
£2 lbs. to ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, £2 to £18; Cnimney Pieces, 
from {1 8s. to €80; Fire-Irons, from 2s. to’ £44s, The BURTON and ail other 


PATENT “STOVES, with radiating 


GASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The increased and 
increasing use of gas in private houses has induced WILLIAM 8S, BURTON to 
collect from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new and choice in 
rackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and d ng-roomer, as 
well as to TE, 
an unequi 
al ed 


via, from 12s. 6d, (two-light) to £ 


W 8. BURTON ’S GEN ERAL URNISHING 
(RON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be hi het gratis, om by, post. 
ards of Five Hundred [lustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Nicke) Silver, and Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, S 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, ps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 7, lathe, Toilet Ware, Turne ery, Iron and Brass 
Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Paraibare &c., with Liste of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty Show-Rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4; Newman-street; 
4, 5, ant 6. Perry’s-piace; and 1, ‘a-mewa, London, 


ASTHMA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA.— 


Ky immediate eoptast with Ly air cells and — es the fumes of this plant afford 
instantaneous relief, 


The remedy is adapted for u all patients. Grown (in this 
OND STREET. by SAVOR and MOORE, Chemists Her 
148, hapel-street, Belgrave-square; and 1, 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


find DU BARRY'S health-restoring REVALENTA 
BICA FOOD the safest remedy fur habitual const patton, | indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), hs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, usness, bilions- 
ness, acidit; ty flatulency, istension torpidt of she liver, @e.—Andrew 
raer. 


Ans, w nstructions. Regen’ 

241hs., free of carring DU and Oo., ct, London’ alse 

urch-stree eapside ; isa, Serand; 


f [HE QUEEN, of SATURDAY, November 9th, contains, 

amongst other illustrations—The Prince of Wales— A Sketch at Newmarket—Opening 

of the Middie Tempie Library by the Prince of Wales: the Loving Cup, the Sanquet, the 

Procession—The Deer St ndy—The Spars of the Black Porest: Gries- 

bach, Wolfach, Rippuldsau, Petersthai—A Visit to Dunstable: Liustrations of the Straw 
Manufacture—Home from the Seaside: Two Lilustrations by F. and A. Claxton. 

TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 
I, Four , containing—Footstool in Dead-week— Knitted Travelling Rug— 


-colonred plate of the Fashions, expressly designed and executed 
in Paris for ** The a 


To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office, on receipt of Siz Stamps. 
London : 248, Strand, W.C. 


On the 12th November, richly printed in gold and colours, 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMB 
ONTENTS : ~~s V. Border of the Sixth Century,—Plate VI. Miniature —Plate VII. 
Outline Study, Antiqne Tivmination. on the of the Art, Noel Humphreys. 


VUE DES DEUXMONDES 
for NOVEMBER Ist, price 3s. 
I. LeDrac. Par George Sand. 
II. L’lie Maurice et laSociété Mauricienne. Par Louis Simonin. 
Politique du Libre ech Le régime jue de la France 
IV. Deux Elégies Polonai Par Krasinski 
V. De Lunatico, Scénes dela Vie Anglaise. Par Forgues. 
VI. Les Causes et les Caractéres de la Guerre civile aux Etats-Unis, ee 
vil. Da Qeovervenet représentatif a propos d’un livre récent de Stuart Mill, Par 
e. 
VIII. L’Isle de Chypre, souvenirs d’une mission Scientifique. Par A. Gaudry, 
LX. Revue Musicale, bulletin jique et Chronique de la Quinzaine, 


Also, gratis and post free on receipt of one stamp, No. IX. of 


BARTHES and LOWELL'S LISTS new popular 


FORBIGN BOOKS, together with portions of their valuabl 
de} artments of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 
BaRTHES and LoweEtt, Pereign Ro: ksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 

WELLIN GTON COLLEGE CHA PEL. {ASPECT OF 

SCAKBOROUGH.—The of THIS DAY. contains :— 
Fine View of Weili:gton Colleze Chapel—The Aspect of r. Tite’s Address 
at Institute—As to Warmins and Letters (with [ilustretions)—Mareate— 
The great Compensation Case—Schoois of Art—Clerks of Works—Altar-slabs— 
Matters—Costume in Florence—Recent Patents—Church-bduilding News—School-building 
News—Provincial News—Stained Giass—Cumpetitions, 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


THE, {Aiea by NUMBER OF 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR rrr 47, LUDGATE-HILL, 
November 1861. 


DE LA RUE and RED LETTER DIARIES 


CAL Edited GLATsHER, F.R.S. In @ variety of 


the Pocket 
To be had of all Booksel enneiet 
NOW READY.—NEW POCKET BOOK. 
THE CHURCHMAN'S on 0,0 KET BOOK, 
OR THE OF 
Price TWO SHILLINGS, 


S°CIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDG 


— London: een-stree Royal 


the 2ilst November will be pu’ 


THE BRITISH. "ALMANAC FOR 1862. 


DEPOSITORIES. 
Exchange, E.C. ; 


THE COMPANION T TO THE ALMANAC. 
Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
On the Censns of the United Kingiom, 1861. Jomes of the Consus 
The Cotton Supply, Present and pective. 
Co-operation in Laveashire and Yorkshire. By John ‘um 
State of Fugpiee Education in England: an Abstract of the 
Prospects of t! e [International Bx = tion of 1862. 
Fine Department... By James 
Statistics on tt the ' United States for 1860; 0; with Comparative Abstracts in Reference to the 


A niteot d Vublic Improvements, 1861. By James Thorne. With Woodeuts, 
With the other usual Articles on the Legislation. Statistics, &c., of 1861. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC | AN AND | COMPANION. 
‘Together, 1 


of the Commissioners. 


Lendon: 
And Bold by ali Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


— 


The Saturday Review. 


[Nov. 9, 1861. 


This day is published, price Twopence, 
THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH for NOVEMBER, 
being an Analysis of the leading Works published during October. 
London: W. H. Su1rTH and Son, 186, Strand ; and the Railway Bookstalls. 
Now ready, in Small Svo, price 4s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER OF PRAYERS. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Rospert HENLEY, Perpetual Curate of Putney. 
Rivinertons, Waterloo-place, London. 
Just published, Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


A BBEYS AND ATTICS; or, Sketches of Artist Life. By 
JULIAN STRICKLAND. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, price 5s. cloth, 


DE. DICKSON’S FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 
“ Almost as amusing as a novel.”— Westminster Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-court, and all Booksellers. 
Recently published, price 1s, 6d., 2s. coloured, 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 
Twelve pages of Maps, above Seventy, Large and Small, by J. CORNWELL, Ph. D., 
a Also, by the Same, One Shilling, 

BP ARE MAT? 
and the various British Coloniessas required at’ the next Oxford Local 
Examinations. 

Also, by the Same, One Shilling, 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 


The Lines ef Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
London: SIMPKIN and Co. ; HAMILTON and Co, Edinburgh : OLIVER and Born. 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 


THE NIZAM. HIS HISTORY AND RELATIONS WITH 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. By H.G. Br1aq@s, Secretary, Bombay Municipality. 
Two Vols, 8vo, Portraits, £2 2s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piecadilly. 
NEW PARTS OF LITTA. 


LITA FAMIGLIE CELEBRI ITALIANE, dispensa 140: 


Farnesi Duchi di Parma, parte 1, 12s.—d 141: Soderini di Firenze, 15s.—disp. 142: 
Manfredi di Lm ay 10s. pak of them with Coloured Portraits, Plates, and Coats of Arms. 
—Sets ome pleted. A complete Copy, Eight Vols. with Titles ‘and Indexes, half 

morocco, £60. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
SEASONIN G FOR A SEASONER: or, the New Gradus 
Parnassum, A Satire. By Brook B. STEVENS. 
TROUBNER and Co,, 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


GERMAN SCHOOL BOOK §. 
By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 
WORD BOOK. 3s. 
PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s. 
GRAMMAR. 3s, 6d. 
EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES. 3s. 
READER. is. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. ds. 
London: PARKER, Son, and BovurN, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, bound, 6s. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: with a Copious 
Chronology, Tab bles igns, aud Questions for Seamtamen 
Abridged from the “ Family yf ~~ of England.” 


London: PARKER, Son, and BovuryN, West Strand. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, pp. 529, price 10s, 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITION. 


KUCLID's ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with Notes, 


Questions, and Geometrical Exercises, selected from the Senate House and College 
Ruamitetion Papers, down to the present Year, 1861. A New Edition, Corrected and Im- 
proved, By Ropert Ports, M.A., Trinity Colieze, Cambridge. 


THE SCHOOL EDITION (the Fifth) OF EUCLID. 12mo. Price 4s, 6d. 
Lendon: JOHN W. PARKER, SON, and BovuRN, 445, West Strand. 
Price 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d, 
Xia pee OF MILITARY SKETCHES, for the use of 
a preparing for the Military College. By B. MAJOR PETLEY, Royal Military 


W. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, 39, Charing-cross ; and 
W.S STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


One Hundred and Fifty Maps, price Five Guineas, handsomely bound, 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, embracing Recent Discoveries, accompanied by a series of 
Solar Maps, a Cepious Consulting Index, &c. 
*,* Smaller selections from the same series may be had at prices varying from 7s, te 
£3 3s. Detailed Catalogues (gratis) on application. 
London: EDWARD 6, Charing-cross, 


Thirty-nine Maps, price £1 Is., strongly bound, 


THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS, 
designed hy the Useful Knowledge Society, containing Thirty-nine Maps beautifully 
coloured, with Index, price £1 1s. 
*.* This f rms a Companion Atlas ~ fe National, English, and other Cyclop lias, and 


wasr d by the f the English Cyciopedia on the completion of the 
G hic Division of that work. . 


On the 18th of November will he pubiches, in One Vol. 8vo, of oa 500 pp., Sixty 
Woodcuts, Four Tinted Lit thographs, and Three Maps, 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; iaaer of Discovery, 


Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Peking in 1860. With a detailed De- 
scription of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabitition tee- 
ther with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E.G. Raven F.B.G.S. 
Corresp, F. G. S. Frankfurt, With an APPENDIX, on the Navigation of sthe Gulf of the 
Amur, by Captain Prutz. 


*,* For a Notice of this important Work, see QUARTERLY R&VIEW for JULY, p. 179, 
and following. 
TORBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
In Three Vols. T.C. NEWBY, Publisher. 


[THE FRIGATE AND THE LUGGER; a Nautical 
Romance. By C. F. ARMSTRONG, Author of “ The Two Midshipmen.” 


“ It is, we unhesitatingly pronounce, the most intensel interesting nautical romance 
ever presented to the reading public. = best sea tales of Marryat or Cooper donot excel, 
or even equal this in incident. 


This day, price Sixpence, 


FECHTER'S VERSION OF OTHELLO CRITICALLY 
NALY Observations on the Stage, the Audience, and the 


T. H. Lacy, Theatrical Publisher, 80, Strand ; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
Just published, 


DOMESDAY BOOK. A Literal Extension of the Text of 


CORNWALL. Imperial 4to, 4s., or bound in cloth, with a Facsimile of the Ancient 
Record, .s..d. . ther Counties in preparati on. 


VACHER and Sons, 20, Parliament-street, Westminter. 


T. CICERONIS :—DE FINIBUS, 4s.; DE NATURA 
DEORUM, 6s.; DE DIVINATIONE, DE FATO, 7s.; D& SENECTUTE, 1s. 64.; 
DE AMICITIA. 18: DE OFFICIIS, 2s. Od. Recensult Hiwn. ALANUS. 


Dublinii : SmitH, et Soe. Londinii: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, et Soc. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: or God the 
Pater, through pa ee the Son, by the Spirit, the Life and Righteousness of his 
People. B y M.A., Cantabrigiz. 

Cambridge: JONATHAN NEAL, 4, Market-street. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


| MAGISTRATES.—_THE NEW CRIMINAL LAW 
CONSOLIDATION ACTS, with full No‘es and copions Index, ond a Digest of nearly 
a thousand Cases decided during tne last twelve e years. SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Recorder of Bath, and EpwaRp Wa. Cox, Esq., Editor of “Cox’ Criminal Law Cases.” 
In 12mo, price 10s, 6d. Copies sent by post to persons enclosing Post-oftice order for the 


Jno. CrocKFrorD, Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


I. 

MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By WILLIAM RAMSAY» M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. With Map, ens Engravings, and very 
copious Index. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d., clot! 

It 
MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; for Junior Classes, 
Numerous Lllustrations. Second ame Crown 8vo, 43. clo 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. second Edition, 
Crown 8v0, 5s, cloth, m, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


me yy - 8 MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY : adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 
0, 


| OF CICERO FOR AULUS S$; with Prol 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth, 


SOLUTIONS FROM OVID AND TIBULLUS; with Notes. Third Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 


AMERICAN SLAVES: THEIR CHRISTMAS-WEEK. 

BEADLE and Co., of London and New York, will publish, early in Dece i 
embellished with En: ravings by Eminent Artists, 6d. 4 
extra cloth gilt, a highly interesting aud original Nevel, entitled 


GUINEA AND HER PLANTATION “CHIL- 


a Komance of Christmas-W. 
eck among the American Slaves. By Mrs. 


All the joy and sorrow, pathos an d tragedy, of Slave Life are daguerreotyped in this de- 
lighttal volume. It tells the story of hristmas Holidays aa they are enjoyed in the 
eat Sugar and Cotton Plantations of the United States ; barbacues, ater dances, story- 
telling, aoa light hunting, courting and marrying, are all rep the very hfe: 
hile thro the whole runs the thread of a Romance of absorbing beauty and power, 
iMustrating the lights and shades of Slave experience in an manner, 


BEADLE and 44, Paternoster-row. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, § 8. Ww. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


WILD DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentleman Exile. 
By Joun Kemp, | tm Author of “Shooting and Fishing in Brittany,” “Sketches 
in the South of France,” 


_ London: Lowomay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. : 
Now ready, in Crown 4to, price 31s, 62. cloth, 


A ¢ GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by Henry 
GEORGE LippELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and RoBERT Scott, D.D., Master 
of Balliol College. Fifth’Edition, revised and augmented, 
This FrrtH Epition has been thoroughly | rials contained in Rost and Palm's Greek- 
revised and corrected; and very large addi- | German Lexicon, and other works, 
tions have heen made to it, from the mate- 


Also, the Ninth Edition, in Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 


A LEXICON, GREEK AND ENGLISH. Abridged from 


LIDDELL and ScottT’s @reek- English Lexicon.” 


Oxford: at the UNIVERSITY PREss. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
And J. H. and J. Parker, London and Oxford. 


DR. MERYON’S HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 
Vol. L., price 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of MEDICINE, from the EARLIEST 
AGES to the PRESENT TIME, and of the Delusions Incidental to its Progress, 
By MERYON, M.D., F.G.S., F.B.C.P., &c. 


“Dr. Meryon has written, con amore, with a mind fully impressed with the se 
importance of his subject, aud desirous “ot doing it all the justice in his power.”— 
Medical Journal. 

“If such knowledge as is contained in Dr, Meryon’s works were a little more general, 
we should be spared many repr of practices which history has 
already condemned as erroneous or mischievous. gn ey 

“A good history of medicine has long been felt to be a desideratum in English literature; 
and, if we may judge from the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.”—Morning Post. 

“The work is worthy of all praise for the diligence and good sense shown in its 
struction, and for the general accuracy with which it represents the outline of the history 
it undertakes to give.” —Examiner. 

** We have never met with a work on a similar subject which contains more elements for 
the students thought, or more attractive interest for the general reader.”—John Bull, 

“This book contains a quantity of useful information on various eae connected with 
medicine, and is extremely interesting, instructive, and amusing.”—Cri 

“Dr. Meryon has treated the at ability, jude zment, research, We 
hope that the second volume we § = A ins one now before us. The work is 
much wanted, and is in good hands, Messenger, 

“We commend this volume to the general ~ vo 4 as to the professional reader, as both 
instructive and amusing.”’—Spectator. 

“The object of Dr. Meryon has been, not to give a mere history of events, but to narrate 
the steps by which an inductive foundation has been gradually laid tor a true science of 
medio and for the establishment of principles which may be applied deductively as an 

t.”— Westminster Review, 


“In the execution of his book Dr. Meryon displays an extensive crudition, and has pro- 
—- a work which will be alike interesting to the public and the medical profession,”— 
aeum, 


“In these researches we find accumulated a vast store of interesting and valuable 
information.’’— Medical Times and Gazette. 


“We may heartily congratnlate Dr, Meryon on having afforded ns a peed clear and 
elaborate account of the times of which he most particularly treats,”—London Medical 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
This day is published, price £1 11s. 6d, 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement 

and Constyystion. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RS.E., Author of the “ Book of the 

Farm,” &c. ; and ERT ScoTT BURN, Engineer. In Large Svo, 502. Mlustrated with 

23 Engravings on Copper, and 1017 Engravings on Wood, Half-boun 
Uniform with the above, 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry Srepnens, 


F.R.S.E. Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, price £3 half-bound. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 


By James SLIGHT and R, Scott BuRN. by HENRY STEPHENS, 
R.S.E. Royal 8vo, with 875 Engravings, price £2 2s, half-bound 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By M'‘Intosu. 


Two | ols. Royal 8vo, with 1055 Engravings, price £4 7s 


THE FORESTER. By James Snows, Wood-} -Manager to to 


the Earl. Seafield. Third Edition, Royal Svo, with Engravings, price £1 10s, hal! 


FARM ACCOUNTS: A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
he “ Book of the Farm” ye 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


Second Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 
OBSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED APPLICATION 


¢ PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES to the THEORY and HISTORIC CREERESN of of 
e GOSPEL. Bein s the ery Advocate’s Publications for the years 1840-1844, 
W. H. Mitt, D. formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Regius Professor of iiebrew - the University of Cambri ited by his Son-in- 
law, the Rev, BENJAMIN WEBB, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sheen, Staffordshi re, 


8vo, price 15s. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF 


THE NEW TESTAME For the Use of Biblical Students. 7 FREDERICK 
HE ness yA ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector St. Gerrans, 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


CAIRO TO SINAI AND SINAI TO CAIRO; being an 


Account of a Journey in the Desert of Arabia, November and Decem By 
the Rev. W. J. KEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coliege, and aah, at St. 
Michael's, Cambri age. 


price 78. 


A CONCISE GRAMMAR. of the ARABIC LANGUAGE, 


revised by ALI Napy Ev_ BARRANY, BRAMONT, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Coll mbridge, and of St. Cambridge, somet.me 
Principal of the Enwlish College, Jerusalem, 

8vo, price lis, 


A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS: being Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and 
Methods of Solution. By JoHN PLATTS, Head Master of the Government College, 
Bonares and the Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M,A., F.R.A.S., &c., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Royal Military Coliege, Addiscombe. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Very Rev. the Dan 
of 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s, cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Very Rev. the Dan 
LY. 


Second Edition, Enlarged 8vo, 14s. 


DR. DON ALDSON’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for University 
Second Edition, Enlarged 8vo, 168, 


DR. DON ALDSON’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for University 


Third Edition, Enlarged 8vo, 16s, 


DR. DONALDSON’S VARRONIANUS: a Critical and 


Historical Introduction to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. 


Svo, 9s. 
SOPHOCLES, THE (DIPUS COLONEUS OF, with 


Notes to explain and defend the text ofthe MSS. By C, E. PALMER, M.A. 


18mo, 3s, 6d. 
ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: a New Translation. 


By the DEAN of ELy. 
Cheap Edition for distribution, 1s. 6d. cloth, 1s. sewed, 


A GUIDE TO THE PARISH CHURCH. By the Dean of 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, 16mo, 4s. 6d, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, Textus Stephanici, 
1500. Accedunt vari lectiones editionum Bez, Elzeviri, h Ti 
et Trezellesii. te F. H. SCRIVENLR, A.M. An on writing paper, for 
notes, 4to, half-bound, 12s. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 
POLAND. —A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH. By GeneRAL Count L. ZAMOYSKI. 
JAMES RipGway, 10, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price $s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
THE REVELATION : witha Short, Plain, Continuous Expo- 
sition. By S, SMITH, Vicar of Low Weedon, and Rural Dean. 


“ And the Angel saith unto me, Seal not up be Ran meats of the prophecy of this Book ; but 
tet them be open and accessible to all.”—Exryo. 


_ JAMES Rip@way, 109, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


DR. DOE DOELLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER— 
The Church and the Churches, the Papacy and the Papal States. An extended 
Analysis and Review of the same, vide RAMBLER, November, 186. 38 
WILLIAMS and NorGaArTE., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- hd London ; 
and 20, South | Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


PHILOLOGICA. 


kx ENNEDY (J AMES).—ETHNOLOGICAL AND LIN- 
GUISTIC ESSAYS. Edited, with Preface, &c., by a Son, In One Vol. 8vo. Uni- 
form with Garnett’s and Latham’s Essays. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The _ Philological 


Essays of the late Rev. RICHARD GARNETT. Edited, with a Memoir, by H1s Son. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S PHILOLOGICAL, ETHN OGRAPHICAL, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S., &. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NorGaTE, 14, Henrietta-street. Covent- 
and 20, South | Prederick- street, Edinburg’ 


In 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s. 


AND NORWEGIAN.—A Practical INTRO- 
DUCTION to Danish and Norwegian, composed of Readings, accompanied by neces- 
ry, grammatical Remarks and References to Rask’s Danish Grammar. By J. W. 
RAEDERSDORFYF, of the Taylor Institute, Oxford. 
WILLIAMS and 14. Henrietta-street, Covent- London; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinbu 


This day is published, Svo, cloth, price 18s, 


HALAYUDHA’S ABHIDANARATNAMALA: A Sanskrit 
Avrasc- Edited, with Notes, and a Sanskrit-English Glossary. By TH. 
WILLIAMS and a Boneaen, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- en, London; 
d 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


In the Press (nearly ready), One Vol., Crown 8vo, 


THE KORAN Newly Translated from the Arabic, with 
iM The s Suras in Chronological Order. 
WILLIAMS m5 Nousars, 4, Henrietta-street, Covent- n, London ; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Just published, a New Edition, price 31s. 6d, 


M0or's HINDU PANTHEON. A New Edition from 


LP. with Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. 
WILLIAMS and Nosears, Henristta-stres London; 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UNIQUE GIPT BOOK FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND ETHIOPIA, Illustrated by. One 


Hundred Stereoscopic "Photographs, taken taken FRANCIS Fritn for Mesars. Negretti 
and Zambra ; numerous vings. Descriptive Letter-prese, by 
JOSEPH BONOMI, and SAMUEL Author of Egyptian Antiquities, &c. In 
One Volume, Small Quarto, elegantly bound. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN PORTS. From Ciullo D’Alcamo 
to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1 ._ Inthe Original Metres; t ther with Dante’s 


THE LADY’S GUIDE TO THE ORDERING OF HER 
HOUSEHOLD, AND THE ECONOMY OF THE DINNER TABLE. By a Lapy. 
Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of JOHN RUSKIN, 
am ~~! a of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice.” “Seven Lamps ef Archi- 
&c. Post 8vo, 450 pp. oth, 


THE SOUL’S EXODUS AND PILGRIMAGE. sy the 


Rev. J. papowen Brown, Author of “ The Divine Life in Man.” Crown 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of ENGLAND. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Two Vols. 8vv, price 28s, cloth. 


vit. 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, BY HOLME LEE. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF TUFLONGBO 
AND HIS ELFIN IN THEIR JOU WITH LITTLE CON 
THROUGH THE ENCHANTED FOREST. ‘By MBE LEB, Author of “ “Tre 

from With Bight W. SHARPE, Small P 8v0, 


SONG-BIRDS: AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. Uniform 
with, and by the Author of “ In-door Plants.” With Coloured Frontispiece, price 


EXPERIENCES OF AN. ENGLISH SISTER OF 


CHARITY, By MARGARET aan Small Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. clot 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Antnony Trottorr. One 
Vol., Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

CHEAPER EDITION. 
LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” “ Lorenzo 


Benoni,” &c. Small Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THE FOUR GEORGES : “Sketches of Manners, Morals, 


Court and Town Life. By W. M. THackxeRay. Crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


XIII. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Tuackenray. Crown 
price 6s. cloth, 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


WARP AND WOOF; or the Reminiscences of Doris 
Fletcher. By HOLME LEE, ‘Author of “ Against Wind and Tide,” “ Kathie Brand,” &. 
Three Vols., Post 8vo, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited 


by his ELpEst Son. Witha eat Portrait. Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harrier .Martingav. 
A New Edition, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 


sit JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH'’S LETTER TO 
a GRANVILLE, K.G., ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION, will be 
on Wednesday, November 13th. A Few Copies of Second Thousand for Sale, Price 


Shilling, pp. 80, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. ; 


Now in the Press, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA : a volume of original contributions 
in Poetry and Prose. Edited by ADELAIDE A. PROCTER, cated, by special per- 
mission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Contributions by the following Eminent Authors :— 
Author ef “ Paul Ferroll.” Isabella Law. 


Author of “A Lost Love.” Holme Lee. 
Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Helen Lowe. 
Author of “ Mrs, Margaret Maitland.” ames Lowell. 
‘Author of “ Rita.” rze Macdonald, 
W. Allingham. Theodore Martin. 
Maithew Arnold, Harriet Martineau, 
Isa Blagden. Gerald Massey. 
Lord Carlisle. Rev. F. Maurice. 
Thomas Carlyle. Owen 
Mary Carpenter, Dean M 
H. F. Choriey Milnes, MAP. 
Barry Cornwall, Miss Mulock 
Isa Coals. on. Mrs, Norton. 
Sydney Dobell. posate R. Parkes. 
Sir F. Doyle, Yoventry Patmore. 
Lady Dafferin. Adelaide A. Procter. 
Amelia B. Edwards, Henry Reeve. 
John Forster. Tom Taylor. 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. John Taylor. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Henry Tayler. 
Mrs. Grote. Alfred 
Matilda Hays. w.M eray. 
Mary Ho’ Trollope. 
Leigh Hunt tthe late). T. 

rs Jameson (the late). Theodosia rollope. 
Geraldine Jewsbury. G. 8. Venabl 
Julia Kavanagh. Aubrey de Vere. 
Rev. C, Kingsley. A. M, Howitt Watts. 


in cloth, gilt edges £110 


SIGHTS AND" STORIES: a Christmas Book for Boys and 
Girls. By AMELIA B, EDWARDs, sear aaa and Glove,” “A History of France,” 
&c. With Lilustrations by the Author. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: ant few Plain “Words 


Them. By ScUDAMOR Edition, with List of 
Wales. Price 3000" Thousand now ready 


EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO., VICTORIA PRESS, 


and 20, South Frederick-st: 


GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Nov. 9, 186T. 


LONDON IN THE PAST CENTURY. 


On Monday, in Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


OLD VAUXHALL. 


A ROMANCE. 
By W. H. MARSHALL. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, PUBLISHER, 10, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
CHARING CRUSS. 


Just published, Third Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 268. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 


“‘ Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the 

| ronda season will be sufficiently evident as we indicate their contents.”—Times, 

“Of the cainiin of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as 
gossiping merits, there can be no doubt nne 8th, 1861. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, and may be had of all Booksellers, Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, 
THE SCOTTISH HERO: 
A NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE AND ACTIONS, 


Chiefly as recorded in the Metrical History of Henry the Minstrel, on the authority of 
oun Watiacn’s Chaplain, and Tuomas Garay, Ptiest of Libberton. 


By the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A. 
Author of “The Life of Richard Porson,” &, &c. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


66, Hanover-squars, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The History of the Church ff, (England. rom the Death of Eliza- 


beth to the Prexent Time. G. Perry, Rector of Waddin late 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. In Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. 
This ark has been commended by the Saturday Review, Literary Churetman, 
a Post, Literary Gazette, = by nearly every Chureh paper, aa the “ best” 
History of the Church of E ever p 
Now ready, and may be obtained everywhere, 


The Esterary Women of England: Their Biographies from the 


Times. 8vo, 1 


The ‘Tif Dr. Wi New and Cheap Edition, revised and 


Wath full-length Portrait. Ssvo, 12s, 
Court Life in Naples in our own Times. Two Vols. Post 8yo, 21s. 


Cyrus. By Lady Jutia Lockwoop. 5s. 6d. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Fecap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Life and Correspondence of Lord Bacon. A Reply to 


pworth Dixon’s rsonal History of Bacon.” 8vo, 15s. 

“Probably no book was ever received with more and @ d with less 
compunction than Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Jately-issued * Personal History of Bacon.’ 
Not only in the Times, but in all trustworthy sources, the real nature of the hock was 

ragged to light, and although rseqnere pronounced for +21 age in the regular quar- 
ters and in the usual way, the book only << ed da by ® conventional indul- 

nes. ane month an answer has been published under" the title of ‘T 

ence of Lord Bacon,’ and which, in the re por tamepy-coneenios opposi- 
tion, is att attracting the notice of'the higher order of littérateurs,’ "—Literary Budyet. 


Recollections of Labrador Life. (Immediately. 
The Daughters of King Daher: a Poem. By Tuomas Hoop. 


The Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. Barter, 


Author of “ Festus.” Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


he Life and 


Now complete, in Twenty-one Vols. 4to, and Index, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF 5000 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL, 


The Work may be-had in the following Styles of Binding :— 
In Full Cloth... 
In Half Russia, “Marbied Edges 
In Full Tree Calf, Marbled ae 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL, 
By NOELL RADECLIFFE, 


“ALICE WENTWORTH,” “LEEKS OF BLENDON MALL,” 
“st. KATHARINE OF ALEXANDRIA,” ETC. 


“Wheel within Wheel’ is a good novel, and contains a ah in which the reader 
feels himself too much interested to be critical.”"—Athenau 


AUTHOR OF 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 


A MEMOTR OF JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
With a Selection from his eeceatiiay 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 


In the Press, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


AT THE SEASIDE. 
By SHIRLEY. 
A Series of Essays, reprinted from “‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 16s. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY, from the 
Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By the late Dayip 
ete LL.D, Edited by Jonn Arrxen Casiyix, M.D. With a Memoir and 

lossary. 


In One Vol. Demy 80, price 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH 
ABERCROMBY, K.B., 1793-1801. By his Son, James DunFrERMLINE. 


“This book—a valuable contribution to the history of the country, and the biog se ny | 
a distingnished soldier and a good man—may be read in any any aspect with prot 
approval.”—Scotsmen, 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price Ss. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS IN CLINICAL SURGERY. By Jams 
Syme, Professor of Clinical amested in the University of Edinburgh. 


Just ready, a New Edition, i in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 15s. 
HORZ SUBSECIV. By Jonny Brown, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


“Of all the Joha Browns, commend us to Dr. John Brown, the physician, the man of 
genius, the humourist, the student of men, women, and dogs. By means of two beautifal 


Baron Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy: a pant x. 3s. 6d. 
Farm Life; or, Sketches for the Country. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Crispin Ken: a Tale Cl 
Miriam May.” Thira ife. 
“ The talk of England.’’—Morning Post. 


Wy . Eldest Brother. By the Author of “ Qur r Farm of Four 
res,” “ From Hay Time to Hopping.” Two Vols. Post 


Leila Marston: a Tale. 10s. 6d. 
Vanity Church. A Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
Crow’s-Nest Farm. A Novel. By the Author of “Effie 


Vernon.” Post 8vo, 10s. 


My Daughter. Marjorie. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


Post 8v0, 10s, 6d. 


The Old Manor's Heir. Dedicated by permission to the Rey. 
BE. Monro, of Leeds, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The Old Roman Well. A Romance of Dark Streets and Green 


Lanes. Two Vols., 21s. 


Wheat and Tares. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Ten Steel wings and a Map, price 32s. cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY. By. Juuzs 
Remy and JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A. With’a Sketch of the History, Refigion, and 
Sestom ot jp and an Introduction on the Beligious Movement.in the United 


London: W. Jz¥ve, Burlington Arcade, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 


By the Author of 


[Thie day. 


he has ve the public a share of his by- -hours, and more pleasant hours than 
these it would be difficult to find in any life. Dr. Brown’s masterpiece is the store ofe 
dog called * Rab.’ The tale moves from the most tragic pathos to_ the must r 
humour, and ay = have been written but by aman of genius. Whether it moves © 
or tears, it is perfect in its way, and immortaiizes ils anthor.”"—Times, Vet. 2ist. 


Just out, One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
FRAGMENTS OF TRUTH; being the Exposition of several 
Passages of Scripture. gem 
On the 25th November will be published, in One Vol. small 4to, price 6s. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Jonn Brown, M.D. 
With Lilustratians by George Harvey, Rss. J. Noel Paton, K.S.A., and J. B. 


Early in December will be publishe1, in One Vel. Folio, 
BRITISH BIRDS DRAWN FROM NATURE. By (J. B) 


Mrs. Biacxsurn. 


NEW STORY FOR GIRLS. 
Nearly ready, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


AUNT ALIE AND HER BELONGINGS. By Carmanive 
D. Bzxt, Author of “Cousin Kate’s Story.” 


A SELECTION FROM DASENT’S POPULAR TALES 
FROM THE NORSE. With Wustrations. One 


“EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co. 


In Preparation, 
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Now ready, Third Edition, extra cloth, 4s. mg morocco plain, 7s. 6d. ; 
morocco extra, 10s. 6d 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day is published, Three Vols, Crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d, 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
By the Autnor of “Tom Brown's Scnoor Days.” 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Seventh Edition. 5s. 


2. SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. 8s. 6d. 


Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 


By his Sister, JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. 


onan was the ee eye whose alchemy could t te the most leaden look of things 

a golde le. Nothing was so common ace but that he could lift up the film of 
famitiariy, oe) give to it some gleam of beauty. The story of nce WAS A tale, 
ndeed, when heard from him, so rare and fe an ill was he.”— 


‘Octuber 23rd. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XXV., for NOVEMBER, 1861, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Commencing Volume V., contains 


The ee of Mr. Coventry Parmozrr’s New Poem, “THE VICTORIES OF 


And the Continuation of Mr. Henry KrnGstzy’s (Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn”) 
New Novel, “ RAVENSHOUE, 
Also, by the Aurmor of “Joun Hatrrax,” Smirn, 


Vols. I., II., IIT., and IV., handsomely bound in cloth, each Volume 
containing 500 pages, price 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Ni , and at all Railway Statiovs in the Kingdom, 


RAVENS HOE: 


A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn,” 


Is continued Monthly in “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 
Chapters XXXVII. to XL. appear in the NoveMBER number. 


“One of the most enthralling and original tales of the day.’ ’—Standard. 
“One of the best tales now in prog: in our periodi ”"—Morning Star, 


awn place its author in the first rank of the novelists of the day.” — Greenock 


“One of the most beautiful novels extant.”—Cambridge Independent. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
‘Bold by all Booksellers and Ni 


MR. COVENTRY PATMORE’S NEW POEM, 


“THE VICTORIES OF LOVE,” 
Is Continued Monthly in “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 
The Coneluding portion will appear in the DECEMBER number. 
—Nontuk hes of exe ess es as graceful as ever visited a poet’s brain, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Sold by ali Bovksellers and Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations in the Kingdom. — 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


WITH A CRITICALLY REVISED TEXT: A DIGEST OF VARIOUS READINGS: 
MARGINAL REF*RENCES TO VERBAL AND IDIOMATIC USAGE: PROLEGOMENA: AND A 
COPIOUS CRITICAL AND BXEGBTICAL COMMENTARY IN ENGLISH, 


For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


‘Vou. I--THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. 28s. 
Vou, I1.—ACTS to CORINTHIANS. -Fourth Edition, 24s. 

_ Vou. I1L—GALATIA NS to PHLLEMON, Third Edition. (Jn the Press.) 
Vou. 1V. Part I—th! RREWS to II, PETER. Second Edition, 19s, 
Vou. 1V, Parr JOHN to REVELATIONS, 14s, 


RIVINGTONS, WA. ERLOO PLACE, LONDON; AND 
DEIGHTON, B.LL, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ders, and at all Railway Stutions in the Kingdom. 


BELL DALDY'S NEW BOOKS. 
BELL AND DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Series of Select Works of Favourite Authors. 


Adapted for general reading, price, and elegant in form, and 
ton 
Ready. 


Mitton’s Paraptss Lost. 2s. 6d. 


Porms, 2s. 
Mitton’s Parapisk REGAINED, AND 


Groree Hereert’s Works. 3s. 
Lame’s Tats Feom RE, 2s.6d, oruze 2s. 6d. 
Porms. 2s, 6d. Sournry’s Lirz oy Newson, 2s, 6d. 


6d. extra in cloth; 1s, extra in half morocco, Roxburgh; 4s. extra in antique 
or best plain morocco, 
OTHER WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION. 


Immediately. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: 


A Coilection of English Roster relating to the Festival of 


Illustrated by Brrxet ree en and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders 
beautifully printed in gold and colours by Epmunp Evans. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 


Super-royal 8vo, ornamental binding, 21s.; antique morocco, 31s, 6d. 


Immediately. 


LITTLE MAGGIE AND HER BROTHER. 
By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, 
Author of “ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's School,” “ Arbell,” &, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
Ready. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MRS. GATTY’S 
PARABLES FROM NATURE; 
With Notes on the Natural History. 


Orro Spscxrer, C. Corz, R.A., E, 
and H. CaLpERo: 


Ready. 
ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Translated by A. WEHNERT. 
With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Weunzet, W. Tuomas, and others, 
Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 
Ready. 


CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 


By J. G. EDGAR, 
Author of “Sea Kings and Naval Heroes.” (Price 5s.) 
Illustrated by Amy Burts. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
Immediately. 
AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS; 
OR, THE LOST FATHERS, A TALE, 


By ANNE BOWMAN, 
Author of “ Esperanza,” “‘ihe Boy Voyagers,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 


Immediately. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALESTINE. 


By M. E. ROGERS. 
‘Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Immediately. 


|THE MONKS OF KILCREA, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 
Ready. 

A SIXTH EDITION OF 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS, 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
‘Foap. 68,; antique or best plain morocco, 10s, 6d, 
Ready. 


| Also, a SECOND EDITION of the SECOND SERIES. 


Feap. 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d, 


Ready. 
TEUTON: A POEM. 
By CHRISTOPHER J. RIETHMULLER. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


NEW BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 


Square price 21s. cloth 27s. calf extra; $18. 6d. morocco antique; 
printed by yhittingham, in Old English type, with the initial letters and borders in red, 


SPIRITUAL CONCEITS; 


Extracted from the Writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c., pot, One Hundred 
entirely New Designs, forming Symbolical llustrations to the e passages. 
By W. HARRY ROGERS. 

*,* The Illustrations unite b with and are uniformly engraved by 
Swain; while the subject-matter id calculated oe ny the attention oy the reader to works 
many of which are possibly new to to him, but eminently worthy of his aequaintance, if no’ 
indeed of his affectionate study. 


NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 
FROM THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 


Every pase son 4 printed in gold and colours, from Designs by Samuel Staneshy. Small 4to, 
rice 14s. cloth elegunt; 18s. calf extra; 21s, turkey morocco antique, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Dedicated by permission to ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR and his Knights of the 


Road Table. Compiled and arranged ty T.K. With Six beautiful Llustrations 
G. H. Thomas, Post 8vo, price 7s. clot 9s. “coloured, gilt edges, 


TRUE BLUE: or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman 
of the Old School. By W. KINGSTON, “Author of “‘ Peter the Whaler,” &c, 
With Ilustrations by John Giingre Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


GUY RIVERS: or, a Boy’s Struggles. i in the Great World. 
By ALFRED ELWes, Author of “Ralph Seabrooke,” “Paul Blake,” &c, With Iilus- 
t.ations by H. Anelay. Fcap. $vo, price > cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


TINY TADPOLE: and other Tales. By Frances Freevine 


BRODERIP, daughter of the late Thomas Hood. With = by Her brother, 
Super- -ruyal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edge 


HARRY AT SCHOOL: a Story for sal By Emini 


MARRYAT (daughter of the late ABA Marryat), Author of “Long Evenings.” 
With Ulustrations by Absolon. Price 2s. 6d, cloth ; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


MEADOW LEA: or, the Gipsy Children. ‘A Story founded 


on Fact. By the Author of “The Triumphs of Steam,” “Our Eastern eo ol &e,. 
With Iustrations by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. Od. cloth ; 5s. gilt edges, 


LIVE TOYS: or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other 


Pets. By EmMA DAVENPORT. Wa {ilustrations by Harrison Weir. Price 2s, 6d. 
cloth; $s. $d. coloured, gilt edges. 


DISTANT HOMES: or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. 
By Mrs. J. E. AyiMeEex. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges, 

*.* 4 complete Catalogue of G. and F.’s Publications sent post free. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN (Successors to Newpery and Harris), 


THE CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


13, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


IFE of ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 


K.C.B.; with his Correspondence. From his Private Papers. By 
Major-General Evers Naprer. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. (Now ready.) 
“Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among the first of our sea worthies. This 
work, without pretence, accomplishes much, bringing all the incidents of the Admiral’s 
life together, so as to create a story of great interest with much that is amusing for the 
general, and more that is instructive to the professional, reader. The biography abounds 


in traits of character; and there are details of love, ms urriage, and home life, which con- | 


trast very pleasantly with the more exciting scenes.”—Atheneum, 


HE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From 


Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 30s. (Now ready.) 


RENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. a JULIA 


Kavanacu, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. Two Vols., 


HE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS, By the 


Author of “ Margaret Maitiayp,” &c. Three Vols. (Nov. 15th.) 


Wate AND BLACK: a Tale of the Southern 


States. Three Vols. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE ALSO NOW READY: 
HE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, 


Exploration, and Adventure. By ANDERSSON, Author 
of “ Lake ’Ngami.” 8vo, with Portrait and numerous LIIlustrations, 21s. 


“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich fund of 
information, aud spirited ‘\ustrations, will —— wide circle of readers. The inte- 
eum 


rest of his story never flags for a moment.”—Ati 
ADY CHARLOTTE —- DOMESTIC 
“ This very agreenble book presents a photocraph of Awad home life, simplicity of 


SEETCHES IN RUSSIA. Two Vols., 
which is es charming as the manner of relating it is attractive.” — d/essen, 
ue SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 


FRANCE UNDER LOGIS XV. Edited, from Rare and Unpub- 
lished Doeuments, by Dr. Cuauttce. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


HE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By 


the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” Illustrated by J. 

E. Millais, A.R.A. Price 5s., bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
Brackerr’s Staxparp Lisrary of Cugar 

“Tfasked to fait we work we should give it a place between ‘John Halifax’ and 


* The Caxtons.’”—Her 
{TR RICHARD HAMILTON: a Novel. 
HE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By E. Corrina. 


“* Women are strongest.” 
“A very touching and life-like story.”—Daily News, 


‘GREAT 


STANDARD POPULAR WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


ANECDOTES OF. ANIMALS. With Bight spirited Tilustra- 


tions by WOLF. 


AUSTEN’S ( uT88) ‘NOVELS. Complete Library Edition, in 


Five Vols., 15s., with all the Illustratio: 


BENTLEY BALLADS, The: An entirely New Edition, com- 

rising the choice Songs and wollen, of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, The Irish Whiskey 

Brinker Longfellow, Moore, George Canning, Ingoldsby, &c. Price 
andsome 


BUCKLAND’ S, FRANCIS, CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


Serpents, Fishes, Monk 
Second d Series—Cuats, = Crows, Pheasants, Sea Monsters, 6s, 


CREASY’ S (STR EDWARD) THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, 8vo, Eleventh Edition, 


CREASY’S (STR EDWARD) RISE AND PROGRESS 


OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo, Sixth Edition, 7s. 


DUNDONALD, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF, 


Popular Edition, price 5s., with Portrai’ 


ELLIS (Mrs ), THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. Small 


8vo, very neatly bound, price 5s, 


FRANCATELLI'S COOK’S GUIDE AND BUTLER'’S 


ASSISTANT. 1060 Receiptsand Forty Illustrations, price 5s, 


GUIZOT’S LIFE OE OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 8vo, 


price 63, 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Popular Edition. Price 5s 


Also in Two Vols., with all the Mlustrations by CRUIKSHANK and LEECH, price 158, re 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN TO 


THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO, Six Vols. Small 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


MARSDEN’S (Rev. J. B) DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS, 


LAMARTINE’S REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. Nelson, 


Tell, Cromwell, Milton, and Bossuet, Small 8vo, 5s. 


McCAUSLAND ) (Dz), Q.C., SERMONS IN STONES; or, 


Scripture Confirmed by Geology. Eighth Edition, 4s. 


LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND ROME. 8vo, 
MIGNET'S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. Crown 8vo, 


Two Portraits, 5s. 


NOTES ON NOSES. Price 2s. 6d. 
SMITH'S RAMBLES THROUGH THE STREETS OF 


ON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THIERS’ S HISTORY OF THE GREAT FREN CH REVO- 


UTION. Five Vols., Crown $vo, Forty-one Llustrations, 25s. 


WEBB'S MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. Present Book for 


Young Persons. Cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


TIMBS’ ANECDOTES OF STATESMEN : Pitt, Lord 


Chatham, and Burke. Post 8vo. Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s 


TIMBS’ ANECDOTES OF PAINTERS: Reynolds, Gains- 
oan Lawrence, Hogarth, Fuseli, &c. Post 8vo,6s. With Portraits and Il 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The Fifth Edition is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


EXPECTATIONS 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


TPHE DUTCH AT HOME. Essays from the Revue des Deus Deux 


Mondes. By EsQurgos, Author of The English at Home.” 
by LascELLES WRaXa 
1. GROLOGY IN 
2. DuTCH MANNERS, 
3. THE PRaT BEDS. 
4. THE FISHERIES. 
5. WHALES AND WHALING. 


6. PAUPRERISM AND CHARITY. 
7. THER UNIVERSITIRS 

8. THR JEWS IN HOLLAND. 

9. ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

10. A oF DuTcH HisToRY, 


This day, in One Vol., Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


TH E HISTORY and LITERATURE of the CRUSADES. 
By Von SyBEL. Edited by Lady Dur¥ GoRDON. 


This day, in One Vol. Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By Antnony 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 


*,* The above Histories being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to complete their 
sets without delay, as the Volumes in the next editions will not be sold separutely. 


Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, Twelve Vols, 8vo, 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Veriod to the 


ese of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great, 


It 
Also, with Maps, Woodcats, and Index, Four Vols. 8v0, 18s. each, 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A: ew Euglish Ver- 


sion, Translated with Notes and Essays. By Rev, GEORGR RawLINso: 
MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Lately published, price 5s. 


THE PROPHET ENOCH, OR THE SONS OF GoD 
AND THE SONS OF MEN, A Poe’ B. ROB RTSON, Esq. 
London: J, BLACKWOOD. HAN and GILL, 


“ Adah, the heroine, is a ghorming consaptien, combini:z all the warmth of zeal with all 


the purity of hotiness.”—Morni: 

Phose who are fond of poetry in general, and of re. ious poetry in particular, cammot 

afford to pass hy Mr. Ro pertaon book. We are . ight in venturing to 

noch is a produetion whie 3) 8a con te 

ability, andin some places rises to dignity, | in the p. wer of its deseriptions Lica veonty 

ef its even verse,” ~The Beclesiastic, 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, Nov. 9th, 1861, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


AIDS TO FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays. By 


Vanrovs WRITERS, 8yo, 
CONTENTS: 


H. L. te Professor of 
1. On of { ioral and "‘Melaphy sisal Philosophy, Ox- 
Il. On the Study of the Evidences of § W1LutaM FITZGERALD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


Cork, Cloyne, and Koss, 
A. MoCavt, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
IIL. Prophecy { and Professor of Hebrew Ind Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, King’s College, London. 


F. C. Coox, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 

queen, | of St, Paul's, one of 

Schools, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, 

A. McCauL, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 


V. The Mosaie Record of Creation ...... { and Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, King’s College, Loudon. 

i GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Pro- 


fessor of Ancient History, and 

and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
EpWARD Harotp Brown, B.D., Norrisian 

Professor of Divinity at and 


anon | y of Ex 
WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Lord Bisho 
VILL. Doctrine of the Atonement 
CHARLES B.D., Dean of 
IX. Scripture and ite Interpretation ... Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London, 


Ir 
A NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in the Crimea, 
Ry Tuos. H, Dygr, Vols land II. 8vo. 


LIVES OF ENGINEERS; with an Account of their 


Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communication in Britain. By 
Samugt Author of “ Life of Stephenson,” Portraits and numerous 
Woodeuts, Vols. land II, Svo, (Next week.) 


Iv. 
METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting Metals from their 


Ores and Adapting them to various Purposes of Manufacture, By Joun Pexcy, 
F.R.S, First Division—Stacs, Fire Crays, &c., Corrrr, Zrxo, and 
Brass. Illustrations, 8vo, 


% 
The PENINSULA and SOUTH of FRANCE, 1813-14.— 
Supplementary Despatches of the Dux or Wxitineton, K.G, Vol. VIII. 


VI. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY ON THE JEWISH 


CHURCH: Abraham to Samuel. By Rey. A. P. Stayuxy, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 8vo, 


vir. 
ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, iucluding a Visit to the Islé of 


Gothland, By Horace Marryat, Author of “Jutland and the Danish Isles,” 
Illustrations, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 


VIII. 
THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD; or, The History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Media, and Persia, By Rev. George Rawwinson, Illustrations, 


1x, 
LETTERS FROM ROME, written to Friends at Home. By 
Rey. J. W. Burcon, Author of “ Life of Fraser Tytler.” Llustrations, Post 8vo, 


x. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. A Series of Lectures. By Gzorce P. Marsn. Edited, with 
Notes and a Preface, by Witt1am Samira, LL.D, Post 8vo, (Uniform with the 
“Student’s Hume.”) 


xr. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of TWO YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN BURMAH. By Henry Goverx. Second Edition, with an additional 
Chapter. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 


THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, Condensed from his larger Work, Lllustrations, Post 8vo. 


XIIl, 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. Edited by 3. Mat- 
coum Kgrr, LL.D., Judge of the Sheriffs’ Courts of the City of London, New 
Edition, corrected to 1861. Four Vols. 8vo. 


xIVv, 
A THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS, By Rev, 
J. J. Buunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor. Post 8vo, 


xv. 
RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. A New English Version, 
with Notes and Essays, Historical and Geographical. Revised Edition, Illus- 
trations. Four Vols. 8vo. 


xvi, 
THE MESSIAH: his Life and Ministry, Sufferings, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, Map. 8vo. 


XVII. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY, By F. Illustrations, Post 8yo. 


XVIII. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1848, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, (Uniform with 
the “Student’s Hume.”) 


xIx, 
A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY AND VOCABULARY. 
Applicable for those reading Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar, By Dr. 
M.Smiru, 12mo, (Uniorm with Smith’s “Principia Latina.”) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


NEW WORKS. 


E CITY OF THE SAINTS; and ACROSS 

the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By Ricwarp F. 

Burtoy, Captain H.M. Indian Army ; -M. in West Africa, 
vith Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s, 


2, 
ARRATIVE OF THE WAR WITH CHINA 


LN 1860: to which is added, the Account of a Short Residence with 
the Tai-Ping Rebels at Nankin, and a Voyage thence to Hankow. By 
Lieut.-Col. G. J, Worsetzy, D.A. Quartermaster-General to the Expedi- 
tionary Force. With Portrait of Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


3. 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CEYLON: with Narratives and Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c., 
including a Monograph of the Elephant. By Sir J. Emerson TENNENT 
K.CS,, LL.D. &. With Eighty-two Illustrations on Wood fram Original 
Drawings. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


4, 
New Edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s Memoirs, with Additions. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and LITERARY 

REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI (THRALE). Edited, with Notes 

and some Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. 

New Edition, thoroughly revised, with copious Additions; Portrait and 
Plate. Two Vols., Post Svo, 24s. 


5. 
oj OBN ROGERS, the Compiler of the First Autho- 
rized English Bible; the Pioneer of the English Reformation; and its 
First Martyr. By CugsTer. With a Portrait and Five 
other Illustrations. 8vo. [Just ready. 


6. 


HE TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR. 

By the Rev. Gzorex W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 

Oxford; Author of “ Tales from Greek Mythology.” Feap. 8vo, with many 
Woodcut Illustrations, [Just ready. 


7. 


HE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds” and the “Afternoon of Life.” Post 
8vo, 9s. 6d. 

“This novel is in every way much | life; and a firm protest against it, as a 
above the average, It is such a work as t not to be loved, and an equally 
only a thoughtful, refined woman of the firm belief that life ought to be greater 
world (quite free from slavery to the and fuller—warmer and of a brighter 
world’s mistakes) could write about a hue. Her characters are all drawn with 
woman’s heart and life, It is written a decisive hand: they are as real as the 
with that peculiar sub-acid satire on men members of our own household. The 
and things which is so often the outward | heroine is drawn so truthfully, and with 
expression of secret tenderness and sad | such perfect finish of detail, that she 
disappointment of soul, There is no | cannot be a mere creature of the imagina- 
bitterness, no contempt in the philosophy _ tion,”—Gode, 

—only a repressed weariness of set grey | 


[HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and Nature in the 
Mountains. By Baron H. Von Berixpscu. Translated by the 
Rev, Lesurz Stepney, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
With Seventeen tinted Illustrations, from the Original Designs of Emil 
Rittmeyer, 8vo, 1és, 


FOREST CREATURES. By Caries Bonzr, 

Author of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” &c. 
With Six Illustrations in Li y and Twelve on Wood from Drawings 
by Guido Hammer, of Dresden. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


10, 


SRAEL IN EGYPT: a Poem. By Epwin 
Arnerston®, Author of “The Fall of Nineveh,” “The Hendwriting 
on the Wall,” &. 8vo, 12s. 


Los THE GREATEST ENCHANTMENT: 


The Sorceries of Sin: The Devotion of the Cross. From the Spanish 
of Calderon. Attempted, strictly in English Asonante and other imitative 
Verse, by D. F. MacCartuy, M.R.LA, With Introductions and Notes, 
and the Spanish Text, Crown 4to, 15s. 


12, 
Hy OPINIONS, AND LUCUBRATIONS 


OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. Frem the Tatler, 
and Appisoy. With Introduction, Notes and Illustrations by H. 
GOMERY ; and Eleven Photographie Designs. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


13. 


ECTURES FRANCAISES ; or, Extracts in Prose, 
from Modern French Authors. With copicus Notes for the use of 
English Students. By Leonce StrevENARD, Principal French Master in 
the City of London School; Second French Master in St, Paul’s School; 
ae 2 ee Language and Literature in King’s College. 12mo, 


Mont- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Nov. 9, 1861, 


10, Stationers’ Court, 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, 


AND COMPANY. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


RANK AND TALENT OF THE TIME: 


YOUNG BENJAMIN FRAN KLIN: a Boy’s own 
Book on a own Subject. “By Henry Marynew. With Illustrations by 
John Gil! Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


mt, 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


By Hewey Marnew. New Edition. Illustrated by Engraving from Photo- 
graphs, Three Vols 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; ITS HISTORY, 


STRUCTURE, AND WORKING. By Henry, Brovenam, D.GL. 
Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo, _ 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER; with an Oe ae View of the 
Early Reformation. By Lorp Brovcuam, New Edition. 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BELL’S ANNOTATED EDITION OF 
THE ENGLISH POETS. Twenty-nine Vols. Foolscap 8vo, £2 12s, 6d, cloth. 
Any volume separately, price 2s, 6d. Lists on application. 

ADVICE to YOUNG MEN, and INCIDENTALLY 


to YOUNG WOMEN, in the MIDDLE and HIGHER RANKS of LIFE. By 
Wruttam New Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or cloth entiqns, 
suitable for Presents, 3s, 


SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY : a Book of Rural 


ee printed on Tinted Paper, and adorned by a Series of exqui- 
phs, Small 4to, 21s. cloth elegant. 


LECTURES ON THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF 


A CANDLE; to which is added, A LECTURE ON PLATINUM, addressed to 
a Juvenile Audience. By Professor Farapay, D.C.L. Edited by W. Crooxgs, 
F.C.S. With numerons Illustrations. Foolseap 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 


LAYS OF THE HOLY “LAN D. With upwards of 
Sixty Tustrations from Drawings by Pickersgi!l, Millais, Tenniel, Foster, Wolf, 
&c. Crown 4to, beautifully on toned paper, 15s. , ¢legantly’ bound, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. ” Beautifully illustrated by 


Gilbert. Printed on toned paper, Small a 10s, 6d., elegantly bound, 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. Illustrated by 
Twenty Historical Parallels, drawn by Gilbert, Small 4to, 9s., elegantly bound, 
THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a Manual of Easy and 


Instructive Experiments. By James With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


xIv. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF 
OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. Professor Eapte, D.D., 
Second Edition, revised and 8vo, 14s, cloth. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A View of the Pro- 
ductive Foreés of Modern Society, and the Result of Labour, Capital, and Skill. 
Kyicut, With numerous Woodcuts, Second Edition, ‘Small 8y0, 


Xvi. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. By Tuomas 
Mrtrez, Eight Coloured Plates, Fourth Edition, Small maak, 6d, cloth, gilt. 


THE LEGENDARY AND ROMANTIC BALLADS 


OF py Edited and Annotated by Caartes Mackay, LL.D. With 
Ancient Scottish Minstrelsy by Foolscap 8vo, 


RAMBLES AMONG WORDS. aatining upwards 


of Fifteen Hundred ens of of the Poetry, History, and Wisdom of Words, 


By 8yvo, 33, 6d, cloth, 


THE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


an Outlive of the P of the Coinage in Great Britain and her Dependenci 
the Earliest Perlod to the the Present ore, Heney 


21s, elegantly bo’ 
FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCOTTISH 


IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
Lanes and LITERATURE, from the NORMAN CONQUEST, with nume- 
rous Examples. By Groner L. Caarx, LL.D., Professor of and 
Queen’s College, Belfast, Two Vols. 8vo, 24s. cloth, [Now 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA;a 


ener of Christian and Jewish Sects, Denominations, and Heresies—History 
of Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, 7 Creeds, Confessions, 
Monastic and Orders, &c, By the Rev. Jonn Eanrs, D.D., LL.D, 
Professor of Literature in the United Presbyterian Church. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. cloth. [ Now ready, 


THE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. Portraits of the 


Principal Literary Characters of the Day, a in Basso-Relievo, by Achille 
Collas, with a Series of Memoirs by Hurry F, Cuortxy. New Edition. Impe- 
rial 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth gilt. ‘ow ready, 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. By 


W. Jonn Macquorn Rayxrnr, LL.D., F.R.S., Cc. E., &e. &e., Regius Professor of* 
Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the Uni ith 
[Early i in November, 


Illustrations. One large Vol, Crown 12s, 6d, cloth. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain Instructions for 
the eth Hai. of French. In a Series of Letters. By Witi1am Copperr, 
Eleventh Edition. with and Corrections, by James Pavt 
CopBerr. 8vo, 38, 6d. cloth [Now ready. 


CORTEZ AND PIZARRO ; the Stories of the Con- 


quests of Mexico and Peru, with the Early “—— and Adventures of the 
Spaniards in the New World, retold for Youth, by Wrnuram Darton. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Foolseap 8vo, 5s. cloth, [In November, 


THE LIVES AND EXTRAORDIN ARY ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. New Edition, 
with Illustrations by Edward Corbould. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, [Za November. 


Vill. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY BOOK: a Series of 


Tales for Young People. By ANDERSEN, Mary Howrrt, Miss Munoca, and 
others, With Illustrations by ae &e, Square Svo, 5s, cloth. [Jn November, 


ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. By 


Dantzt Devor. New Edition. Large type. With a Series of beautiful 
Tilustrations by Zwecker. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. [In November, 


THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. By 


James Boswett. New Edition, Edited by With Illustrations, 
[In November. 


8vo, 5s, cloth, 
MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: a Com- 
plete Religious, Moral, =A Literary Treasury. Edited by Henry Sovrmeatr. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised, and beautifully peated on toned paper, 
Square 8vo, elegantly cloth gi cloth, [On December lst, 


THE BOOK OF DATES; or, Treasury of Universal 


Reference, containing a Summary of. the Principal les in all Ages and 
Countries, from the Records to the Present Time. Toe 0. 


On December 1st. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM E. 


CHANNING, D.D. New Edition, Two Vols, Svo, 10s, 6d. cloth. (Jn December, 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


Prostitutes, Thieves, Cheats, Beggars. 
Ilustrations, 8vo, cloth. (In December. 


HENRY MAYHEW’S PRISONS OF LONDON, 
AND SCENES OF PRISON LIFE, With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, (in December. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited 


by Cartes Ky1eut. The Stratford Edition, New Edition. Six Vols. —~ 
8yvo, 21s. cloth. [In December. 
XVII. 


BUTLER’S (SAMUEL) HUDIBRAS. New Edition. 
Edited and Annotated by Foolscap Svo, 5s., 


THE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the Sacred 
—-, and Classification of their Contents under distinct Heads. Joun 
Eaprs, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated with Post Bro, 6d, elegantly 


MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Rev. Cuartzs Rogers, LL.D. F.8.A., &c. Second 


By Rev. F. D. Mavnicz, M.A. Concluding Portion: MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Crown 8vo. [In December. 


London: Printed by THomas CHOATE 


VID JONES, of 9, 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 


Chandos- in the Coun: fL Published 
Southa prom-atroet, Strand, inthe County od 
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| WOMEN: the Story of their Live. | 
‘ By Mrs. Newrow Crosstawp, Author of “ Lydia: a Woman’s Book.” With of 
22 Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. Fourth Edition, revised. Foolseap 8vo, th 
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